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From “Of We Go!’’—A Book of Poetry Pieces for the Piano by Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile. 
Illustrated by A. Gladys Peck. Courtesy of G. Schirmer, Publisher and Owner of the copyright. 


Hump, hump, hump, hump, 
Elephants walk with an awful bump! 
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What Is Superiority in Young Children? 


ExrisE Hatt 
Specialist in Psychology, the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


HAT factors are most important 
\W in determining the superiority of 

a young child? When we judge 
him to be superior as compared with other 
children, as we see him among them day 
by day, what qualities have most weight 
with us—personality, intelligence, or 
physique, or a combination of excellencies ? 
Do such factors as diet or the amount and 
regularity of sleep have much to do in 
producing what we recognize as superi- 
ority ? 

In the nursery school of the Merrill- 
Palmer School we are able to observe 
daily during the school year a group of 
fifty or more children ranging in age from 
eighteen months to five years. Many of 
them we know over this entire period of 
childhood. From the group, as one would 
expect, certain children emerge as more 
desirable than the average, superior as 
compared with other children of their age. 
Others appear less so. In such a group 
we have an unusual opportunity to study 
what constitutes this superiority or inferi- 
ority tacitly accepted by the trained adult 
onlookers. 

These differences we were able to in- 
vestigate by means of the Biogram, a 


graphic profile devised at the school to 
permit recording on a single sheet the 
child’s relative rank in many different 
traits as compared with that of other chil- 
dren in the school. A study of the Biograms 
of two groups of children, one consisting 
of the ten who were considered by a 
group of thirty-nine judges to be the most 
desirable among a group of fifty nursery 
school children, the other of the ten con- 
sidered least desirable, shows some of the 
measurable differences between the two 
groups and answers some of these ques- 
tions about superiority in young children. 
These terms, ‘‘most desirable’’ and ‘‘least 
desirable,’’ we used as better expressing 
the situation in a group of children who 
are, on the whole, above average, and to 
whom the terms ‘‘superior’’ and ‘‘in- 
ferior’’ are therefore less applicable than 
they would be in an unselected group. 
There are illustrated here the Biograms 
of two of these twenty children—one that 
of the child who was considered the most 
generally desirable child by the majority 
of the judges; the other that of the child 
who was considered least desirable. A Bio- 
gram showing the ideal percentile rank in 
each trait is also illustrated. With each 
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of the Biograms of the children there is a 
brief description of the child.* 

The Biograms of these two children in 
some ways illustrate the general differ- 
ences between the two groups. In examin- 
ing them the varying location of the best 
rank in the various traits must be taken 
into account. That this optimal position 
is not always at the right-hand end—the 
99th percentile—will be clear when one 
considers that, while it is probably best to 
possess as great an amount of intelligence 
as possible, in body weight it is best to be 
average. The optimal positions in the 
various traits, as shown in the ideal Bio- 
gram, were determined in advance by the 
school staff. In the greater number of 
cases the position would be accepted with- 
out question by most persons. The reader 
will probably question the location of the 
optimum in a few of the traits, as in the 
rating of activity, where the, greatest de- 
gree of activity is assumed to be the most 
desirable. However, our study showed 
that these controversial positions were for 
the most part satisfactory. 

How the Biogram works may be briefly 
explained. It will be noted that the traits 
are measured on a scale of 100—the per- 
centile rank, which shows the child’s rela- 
tive standing in a supposed group of one 
hundred. Thus a rank of 50 means that 
he excels 50 per cent of the group; a rank 
of 67, that he excels two-thirds; and so on. 
The method is commonly used, as in this 
case, to compare traits measured in unlike 
units—as, for instance, the child’s height, 
weight, intelligence, ete., enabling the per- 
son who is unacquainted with standards 
in these traits to see that a child is, for 
example, underweight, short for his age, 
and of inferior intelligence. Without the 
percentile ranks he would have had to re- 
fer the child’s height in inches to one of 
the standard tables, his weight in pounds 
to another and his score in an intelligence 
test to yet another. With as many traits 
as we have presented on the Biogram this 


*The case studies are in part taken from a more tech- 
nical ig on the Biogram published in Child Develop- 
ment in 


h, 1981, 
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process would entail both a good deal of 
time and a considerable reference library, 
and in the end the child’s total tat 
would not be readily apparent. 

It should be kept in mind that none of 
the ten least desirable children was below 


normal in intelligence. They simply do not. 


compare favorably with other children in 
most traits. 

A comparison of the Biograms of the 
two groups shows what traits are im. | 
portant and what traits relatively unim- | 
portant in differentiating children con- 
sidered by adults in the school to be gen- 
erally the most desirable and the least de- 
sirable. This comparison proves interest- 
ing, for it shows that, as Terman and 
other investigators of the qualities of su- 
perior children have maintained, the ten- 
dency is for superiority in one particular 
to be correlated with superiority in an- 
other—not, as is sometimes held, for ex- 
cellence in one trait to be compensated for 
by deficiency in another. As a group, the 
children who were very superior in intelli- 
gence were found to be taller and heavier 
than children of the same age who were 
of average intelligence only. On _ the 
whole, the most desirable children were 
taller, heavier, longer-legged, more intelli- 
gent, had better ratings in personality 
traits, were more active outdoors, ate their 
school dinner more expeditiously, made 
better drawings of a man (a measure of 
intelligence devised by Goodenough), and 
were absent less because of illness than the 
undesirable children. In the amount of 
sleep and the regularity of their bed hour, 
they were average rather than above aver- 
age. 

The greatest difference of all between 
the two groups occurred in personality 
traits. Here the ten most desirable chil- 
dren ranked in the highest quartile (75 
to 99), the ten least desirable children in 
the lowest (1 to 25). In the five classes 
of qualities in which they were rated for 
total personality quality—effective energy, 
mental effectiveness, emotional control, 
ease of social adjustment, and skill in 
work and play—the most desirable chil- 
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WHAT IS SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN? 


dren were thus at the opposite pole from 
the least desirable ones. 

Next in the list of traits in which the 
two groups showed the greatest differences 
were intelligence and body weight. All 
the most desirable children were either 
average or above average in body weight 
for their height and age, while seven out 
of the ten least desirable children were 
below average. In intelligence, none of 
the most desirable children was below the 
average for the group. Six of the least 
desirable children were fairly low in rela- 
tion to the group —that is, between the 
Ist and 25th percentiles. 

In almost all the other traits the dif- 
ferences between the two groups were 
favorable to the most desirable children. 
However, in these traits—height, body 
proportions, amount of outdoor activity, 
dispatch in eating the school dinner, free- 
dom from illness, amount of and regularity 
of sleep, and the ability to draw a picture 
of a man,—the two groups showed less 
difference than in these other important 
characteristics—personality traits, intelli- 
gence, and body weight. 

So we can say, in answer to the question 
raised at the beginning of the article—do 
immediate environmental factors, such as 
diet and the amount and regularity of 
sleep have much power to effect superior- 
ity ’—that the present study showed less 
difference in these matters than in the con- 
stitutional traits of the children. How- 
ever, it is well to point out that this find- 
ing applies to the present status of the 
children, and that the future will doubt- 
less show the potentialities of these factors 
in building a foundation for superiority. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be 
pointed out that all the most desirable 
children tended to have an average 
amount of sleep and to be put to bed with 
an average degree of regularity. The least 
desirable children tended more toward 
the extremes of a very small amount of 
sleep and an unusually large amount, and 
an extreme regularity of bed hour, as 
compared with the group as a whole. 
However, this unexpected finding does not, 
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of course, mean that an extremely regu- 
lar bed hour produces generally less desir- 
able children or that an irregular one pro- 
duces desirable ones! Rather, it is to be 
explained by the underweight condition 
of the children in the least desirable group 
and the resulting solicitude of their par- 
ents about their health habits. It does 
show, however, that only a moderate de- 
gree of regularity and length of sleep is 
needed for the normally healthy and well- 
adjusted child. 

To mothers who may read this article, 
it will be of interest to note that at our 
school a two-year-old is in bed at night an 


- average of 11 hours, 24 minutes to 12 


hours, 5 minutes. The four-year-olds aver- 
age 11. hours, 18 minutes to 11 hours, 44 
minutes. At two years, the average 
child’s bed hour varies from 19 to 30 
minutes on either side of the average bed 
hour; at four years, from 19 to 28 min- 
utes. Thus we may conclude that it is 
undesirable to keep the healthy child in 
bed less than 11 hours, 20 minutes and 
unnecessary to keep him there more than 
11 hours, 40 minutes. Also, that his hour 
of going to bed may with impunity vary 
25 minutes on either side of the usual 
hour, though a greater variation cannot be 
recommended. 

From this study, then, it appears that— - 
as students of child development have 
often pointed out—it is the ‘‘whole child’’ 
who must be considered—that not charm 
of personality alone, but intelligence and 
health as well, are essential to what we 
call a ‘‘desirable’’ child. 

It is worthy of note that, after the rel- 
atively short period of time in which the 
preschool child has been the focus of at- 
tention at child development centers, the 
minds of students have become objective 
enough to choose as desirable children who 
are superior in all these three large cate- 
gories of the human constitution—phy- 
sique, personality, and mentality. It is 
probable that had a group of untrained 
persons been called upon to choose the ten 
children in each of these groups, some 
would have been inclined to choose chil- 
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dren of excellent physique, neglecting de- 
fects of personality or mentality; others, 
to place the entire emphasis upon person- 
ality traits, neglecting mentality and 
physique. 

The study shows especially, then, the 
value of objective studies of children in 
making our judgments concerning them 
less fallacious, more helpful as a basis for 
guiding them and planning for them. The 
training of young women in nursery 
schools—whether for motherhood or for 
professions involving a knowledge of chil- 
dren, is thus directly dependent upon a 
patient accumulation of knowledge con- 
cerning children. It is apparent that 
quantitative data of this kind—which at 
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first glance may seem beside the ro 
to many mothers—will ultimately affe 
the happiness of many children, when ; 
attempt to imagine how successful @ 
mother might become could she add to her 
natural love the well-informed objectivity 
of judgment about her children vi 
these judges have shown. 


Physical. Mary is a sturdy, muscular 
child, with fair hair, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and a gentle, soft voice. She is pretty and 
feminine, but is as active and skillful on 
the playground as any boy. Her posture ig 
poor, showing moderate knock-knee, mark- 
edly round shoulders, prominent abdomen, 
and a slight scoliosis. There are no other 
physical defects. The blood and urine are 
normal. 
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Biogram of Mary, the “most desirable” child in a nursery school attended by superior children. 
Mary’s measurements with those of the “ideal” child. Note also the accompanying case study. 
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WHAT IS SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN? 


Mental. Mary has good motor coérdina- 
tion. Her language development has been 
excellent ever since her entrance. The 
quality of her imagination is shown in her 
play, where she invents such games as 
“elephant and trainer,” and in the Circle, 
where her mimetic ability has been appar- 
ent. An instance of her superior reasoning 
ability is her reply when she was asked, at 
32 months, whether she had a sister: “No,” 
she said, “but Tom [her brother] has one.” 
She has no particular aptitude for the 
graphic arts, but is unusually responsive to 
music. She has an excellent memory and 
shows persistence and concentration in car- 
rying out various projects. 

Personality traits. Mary’s mood is gen- 
erally happy. Her attitude toward the 
teachers is undemonstrative but affectionate. 
Though she is a leader of both boys and 
girls on the playground, she usually devotes 
much of her attention to a single friend. 
She is unusually sympathetic with children 
who are hurt and loves to champion younger 
children. She is not self-centered or in- 
clined to be jealous of the achievements of 
others. She seeks adult attention only when 
doing something worth while, and is slightly 
shy and self-conscious if given much atten- 
tion. She responds well when spoken to 
and follows the nursery school regime with- 
out question. She possesses a good sense 
of humor. 

Habits. Mary’s sleep is sound and long 
both at night and during the nap. She 
eats all foods and finishes her lunch with 
neatness and dispatch. She is adept at 
dressing and washing herself. 

Home environment. Mary comes from a 
simple, stable hore, where her training has 
been unusually consistent and regular. There 
is no history of serious physical or mental 
disease on either side. There is one other 
child, a boy 3 years older than Mary. The 
parents are well educated. They are affec- 
tionate but matter of fact with Mary. 

Changes during three years at the nursery 
school. Since her entrance at 25 months of 
age, Mary has been an unusually well-ad- 
justed child, considered every year, by 
various observers, to be the most desirable 
child in the school. Her personality has 
been essentially the same during these 
years. As is natural, her ability to make 
social contacts has steadily developed with 
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growth. The shyness she showed at two 
years manifests itself, at five, in clownish 
behavior when she is observed too closely. 
She has been a healthy child, caring more 
for persons than things, coéperating in the 
school regime, concentrating well on the 


task at hand, and sweet-tempered and full 
of sympathy, though matter of fact. 


Fout.tow-ur Two Years Later. 


Measurements made when Mary was 7 
years old show that she is still in the 
ranks of the very superior, both physically 
and mentally. Her I Q at this time was 
130 (it has varied between 130 and 137 
since she was 3 years old). In body 
weight she is three pounds above the aver- 
age for her height, sex, and age, and in 
height within one-half inch of the average 
for her age. She has passed every term 
at school, with high marks. The self-con- 


‘sciousness noted during her nursery school 


days has developed into a greater shyness. 
Her teacher says she is ‘‘easily upset by 
harsh words, is not at all aggressive— 
rather what she would term a good child, 
easy to manage, the kind a teacher en- 
joys.”’ She returns once a week to the 
child development center as a member of 
a recreational group. Here she is a steady, 
capable girl, tending to devote her atten- 
tion to one other girl, with whom she 
plans various activities, especially gym- 
nastics out of doors. She is reserved, es- 
pecially with adults. 

Physical. Jane has a round baby face, 
light dry hair, and large brown eyes. Her 
body is plump, short, and stocky. Her 
voice is loud, whining, and shrill, and in- 
fantile in timbre. She holds her mouth 
wide open in smiling, disclosing both upper 
and lower teeth. A physical examination 
at 52 months showed fair development; fair 
posture; and dental caries. — 

Mental. Jane is skillful in pasting and 
cutting and seems to enjoy painting and 
color sorting. She does not sing or respond 
to rhythms well. She is awkward and lum- 
bering. She begins early in the morning to 

ask if it is time for her parents to come for 
her. She speaks slowly, with a kind of baby 
talk, but is easily understood; she uses 
short sentences. She has displayed little 
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Biogram of Jane, the “least desirable” child in a nursery school attended by superior children. Compare 
Jane’s measurements with those of the “ideal” child. Note also the accompanying case study. 


imagination in her play or table work, and 
we have few examples of her reasoning. 
She has not been able to concentrate well 
on a task, though of late she has shown 
some perseverance in completing paper 
mats and other work of this kind, mainly, 
however, to win the approval of the teacher. 

Personality traits. Jane’s mood is in- 
variably happy and contented. She often 
displays affection, rather indiscriminately 
throwing her arms violently around whom- 
ever she happens to be near at the time. 
The older children have teased her a great 
deal, and she sometimes evinces rage when 
they approach her; usually, however, she 
runs to an adult for protection. She is 


delighted if any attention is paid to her 
and is proud and pleased with any “work” 
she has done. She has shown jealousy only 
of other children sitting next to the teacher. 





She is often to be seen with a group of 
children who treat her like a baby. Her one 
constant friend is Rosalind, who, like her- 
self, is unable to compete socially with her 
chronological peers. She is easily led by 
others, is dependent upon the praise of 
adults, and accepts authority. She has no 
fear of strange adults, for she often ap- 
proaches and talks to visitors. She is often 
anxious to acquire something belonging to 
another child and clumsily hides it in her 
pocket or locker to take home. 

Habits. Jane goes to sleep quietly dur- 
ing the nap. Her appetite is good and she 
is reasonably tidy about eating, though 
rather awkward with her fork. Her elimi- 
nation is perfected. In dressing and un- 
dressing she dawdles and asks for help at 
every step. She is in general resistant to 
the nursery school regime. 














Home environment. The mother is the 
s social inferior of the father, but probably 
contributes more than he does to the sup- 
port of the family. Both are very serious 
about their lives. 

Changes while in the nursery school. 
S When Jane entered the nursery school at 
40 months her babyish manner was rather 
cunning. At that time she disliked certain 
foods very much; now she eats all foods 
heartily. She has always been very imma- 
ture physically for her age. During her 
two years in the nursery school she has 


shown no improvement in adjusting to the 
group socially, nor has she become less self- 
ish. On the whole she is a most diseourag- 
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FotLtow-up Two Years Later 

Jane has continued in the course that 
might be expected. She has the same low 
I Q (for our group), 92 (it has varied from 
83 to 93 since she was 3 years old). Her 
height and weight are below average. In 
school she is in grade A-first after having 
repeated the B-first. Her ingratiating 
manner and broad smile cause her to be 
liked by her teachers, who judge her by 
standards they apply to children a year 
or so younger. At the recreational group, 
she appeared much younger than her 
chronological peers, and was found to have 
continued in her desire to acquire the 
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Biogram showing the standing of an ideal child in numerous traits. The ideal child, as the diagram shows, 
excels from 25 to 75 per cent of his fellows in some traits, and from 75 to 99 per cent in others. 
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Differences Among Four and Five-Year-Olds 
in the Kindergarten 


C. McCoy 


Director of Kindergartens, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


E have found it difficult to con- 

W vince the patrons of our school 
that four and five year olds react 
differently to the same idea or situation. 
Lengthy conferences with parents, speak- 
ers on the subject of Parent Teacher meet- 
ings and the use of the curriculum ma- 
terial issued by the Wisconsin State Kin- 
dergarten Association have helped con- 
siderably in getting the idea across, but 


piece of apparatus for physical devel 
ment. One of their favorite games 
playing boat. Unfortunately this 
does not accommodate all those inter 
It was suggested by the teacher that 
might make a boat that would better se 
their need. 

They choose the University blocks and 
their first attempt was a small almost 
circular affair with sides low enough 





The four year old group use the Kiddie-Gym, a six-in-one piece of apparatus for physical 
development. One of their favorite games is playing boat. Unfortunately this boat does 
not accommodate all those interested. It was suggested by their teacher that they might 
make a boat better suited to their need. They made a boat from the University blocks 
and their first attempt was a small circular affair with sides low enough to be stepped over. 


recently we were able to demonstrate our 
point with a concrete example which proved 
more convincing than our previous efforts. 

In our situation the four year old chil- 
dren attend the morning session of kinder- 
garten, the five year old group comes in 
the afternoon, consequently our rooms 
must be equipped to meet the needs of 
both groups. 

Our younger group gets a great deal of 
pleasure from the Kiddie-Gym, a six-in-one 
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be stepped over. Seats were made of 
wooden boxes and a paper flag was put 
on the front, the little girls brought the 
dolls and trunk, and they rode blissfully 
to Chicago. The idea was promptly taken 
over by the five-year-olds when they came 
in the afternoon and for several weeks 
two boats were in process of construction, 
the groups enlarging their ideas through 
pictures, stories, poems, group conferences, 
songs and rhythmic plays. 
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Four YEAR OLp Group 


Idea of a block boat suggested in con- 
versation with the teacher. 


A erude outline of University blocks. 











Five year old project suggested a larger, 
more staple boat and boards were added to 
make a good point in front. 


Seats were boxes—chairs were added 
later. 


Idea of smoke stacks came from pic- 
tures—made of brown wrapping paper 
painted red with black paper fastened 
around the top. These fastened to a 
wooden box with thumb tacks. 


Lights made of round straw boxes 
tacked on the side. 


One flag made of paper, crayoned on 
one side with a few stars pasted on. 6x9 
size. One cloth flag brought in. The idea 
of placing it in a hole in a corner post 
taken from the older group. 


Small blocks used for coal. 


Tickets cut from colored construction 
paper. Kept in a box most of the time. 


Money cut from colored construction 
paper. 


Water made from brown wrapping 
paper; painted blue-green and placed at 
one side of the boat. 


The pilot sat in a chair in front of the 
boat pretending to steer—making a splut- 
tering sound with his mouth. 


The gang-plank was a board laid over 
the pier and taken into the boat when 
starting. (Idea from older group.) 


FOUR AND FIVE-YEAR-OLDS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
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Tue Fottowine TaBLEs SHOW THE DiFFERENCES NOTED IN THE PHysicaL ASPECTS OF 
THE Boats, AND OTHER IMPORTANT OUTCOMES: 


Five Year Outp Group 


Idea suggested by the project of the 
four year olds. 


The body of the boat was made with 
Patty Hill blocks, strengthened by steel 
rods. There was enough planning so that 
the form was not changed as_ the work 
progressed. 


Chairs used for seats. 


Idea copied from the younger group— 
Tacked on a square of wall board put on 
top of the center section of the boat. 
Smoke cut of black paper and pasted in. 


Group spoke of needing them, but did 
not make them. 


One flag made of paper crayoned with 
correct number of stars pasted on. Both 
sides made alike. 12x18 size. One cloth 
flag brought in, placed in a corner-post in 
the front of the boat. 


Same except that this group made much 
more use of the tickets than the younger 
group, buying, selling and collecting. 


Same, except that more attention was 
paid to demnominations. 


Water painted in the same way but 
placed all around the boat. 


Elaborate steering gear worked out with 
a wooden wheel, a rod and a wooden box. 
This was used with great satisfaction. 


A movable gang plank made with rods, 
blocks, conduit clips and rope, strongly 
made and connected properly with the 
pier. (This part of the boat gave the 
greatest enjoyment and was in constant 
use. ) 
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Four YEAR OLp Group 


A pier was made by piling University 
blocks in a two tier row. 


Port holes were made of curved blocks. 
Later paper was pasted over (similar to 
those used in 5 year project.) These were 
placed where ever convenient at the time. 
No symmetry. No use made of them. 


Small bell brought from home. 


They talked about an anchor after see- 
ing the anchor on the other boat, but 


made none. 


Five YEAR O_p Group 


A pier solidly built by planks nailed on 
two-by-fours. 


Port holes of white paper circles with a 
small black center, were pasted on both 
sides of the boat in well spaced rows. No 
use was made of them. 


Life preservers made of large cardboard 
circles with center removed. The name 
S. 8. Roosevelt crayoned on each. 


Paper painted blue and red to show 
the water line—this thumb tacked around 
the sides of the boat 


The name S. S. Roosevelt was pointed 
on both sides of the prow. (This name 
was chosen by the group.) 


Small manufactured boats were brought 
from home and fastener on for life boats, 
A small boat was placed on the water. 


Same. 


A ticket office was made of two packing 
boxes covered with wrapping paper 
painted green. A window cut out. ‘‘Ticket 
Office’’ painted on the front. There were 
usually two ticket sellers who were very 
busy. 


A wooden anchor made. This was 
thrown out and hauled in frequently. 


The children asked Mr. Francis, our 
janitor, to help them in making a light 
house frame. This they covered with 
brown paper painted to simulate stones. 
Windows were cut. Lights were pasted 
on top and the light house was placed in 
front of the boat. Its chief function 
seemed to be to provide a place to go to 
look out of the windows. 


A long wall panel depicting water, other 
boats, a factory and a hangar were painted 
on wrapping paper. A background of 


sky and water with pasted sun and clouds, 
was placed back of the boat. 
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Four YEAR OLp Group 
Drawing of simplified boats. 


Much dramatic play in the boat from 
the first. 


Tendency for each one working to do as 


he wished without regard for the finished 
product. Not much planning ahead. 


FOUR AND FIVE-YEAR-OLDS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Five YEAR Oup Group 


Drawing more elaborate boats with sail- 
ors in various activities. 


Painting boats on the easel. 
Modeling boats out of clay. 


Very little play until everything was 
finished. 


Group planning before starting to work. 
Division of labor. 


OTHER IMPORTANT OUTCOMES 


Enlarged vocabulary. 

Better understanding of the subject of 
boats. 

A small group participating. 


Improvement in ability to play nicely 
together. 

Conversation about boats at home. 

Pictures cut out at home and brought 
in for the bulletin board. 

One little girl learned a simple sailor 
dance at home and showed the other chil- 
dren how to do it. 


Enlarged vocabulary. 
Better understanding of the subject. 


Practically all of a large group con- 
tributing. 

Decided improvement in ability to plan 
and cooperate. 
Definite questions to ask father. 


A three part dance worked out at 
school. 


(1) Sailors carrying their sea bags on 
board. 

(2) Sailors pulling ropes. 

(3) Dancing with hands placed in 


front and back of body. 





The idea of building a boat was promptly taken over by the five year olds when they came in the afternoon, and 


for several weeks two boats were in process of construction. The groups enlarged their ideas through 
stories, poems, group conferences, songs and rhythmic plays. 


pictures, 
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Four Year Otp Group 
An original verse about boais. 


A boat poem read to the children. 

Two boat stories. 

One boat song learned. One sung to the 
children. 
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Five YEAR O_p Group 


Robinson Crusoe brought in ‘‘ because it 
has a boat in it.’’ 

Became familiar with five boat poems. 

Four boat stories. 

Two boat songs learned. 

Boat song played on the piano. 


along in their boats. 


CONCLUSION 


While we believe that rooms especially 
equipped on the four and five year levels 
are desirable, we realize that this is diffi- 
eult in a public school situation where 
funds are lacking and there are large 
groups of children. However, it was most 
interesting to watch the two groups at 
work on the same idea, to see how they 
caught ideas from each other, how far 
they were willing to carry their ideas be- 


fore becoming satisfied. It is possible that 
the younger group would not have prog- 
ressed as far as they did without the 
stimulation of the older. On the other 
hand, the other group would probably 
have gone fully as far without the sug- 
gestion from the younger ones, as we are 
a lake city and boats are of unfailing in- 
terest to our children. 


A Panel Set Between 


JuLIA NEELY FINCH 


As I went up the narrow way— 
Betwixt two towering walls of gray, 

I caught a glimpse of God’s blue sky. 
Along the low horizon line 

Was etched in lines, keen-cut and fine, 
A flock of birds in sweeping flight ; 
The bough of a tree just budding green, 
And a floating cloudlet silver white. 
All this, a panel set between 

Two towering walls, on God’s blue sky. 


dren told what they saw as they went 
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‘Let’s Play It 


MARGARET GARRETT BICE 
Literature Teacher, Poe Training School, Detroit Teachers’ College, Detroit, Michigan 


relate incidents concerning a hap- 

py selection of stories, rhymes, and 
poems which two first grade groups chose 
to play at intervals.* The same choices, in 
part or in entirety have also been used by 
advanced kindergarten, other first, sec- 
ond, third, and even fourth grades, de- 
pending upon the previous experience of 
each group. 

An effort was made to assist the chil- 
dren to feel at ease in the Literature Room 
the first day. This was realized by creat- 
ing an interesting environment. The mov- 
able desks were placed in amphitheater 
style, with a wide aisle in the center lead- 
ing back to an open bookcase enameled 
azure blue, apricot, and canary yellow. 
Some of the books were placed in rows 
while others rested against bookends, show- 
ing their attractive covers, pictures, or 
end pages. Above the case a soft-hued 
Japanese wood-cut was hung. Full length 
curtains of natural color theatrical gauzez 
hung at the windows. On these curtains 
the children later discovered a design of 
gayly embroidered yarn flowers which 
they promptly named their ‘‘ Fairy Tree.’’ 

Blackboards stretched across each side 
of the room, their somberness broken by 
‘A Map of Children Everywhere’’ by 
Ruth Hambidge, published by the John 
Day Company, and on the opposite side of 
the room by charts captioned, ‘‘Books We 
Like,’’ and ‘‘Poems We Enjoy’’ with 
blank columns beneath for the children 
to fill in at their leisure. On either side of 


Hee: an attempt has been made to 


*These observations were made in the course of an 
experiment in the teaching of literature conducted at 
the McKerrow School, Detroit Public Schools. The ex- 
periment was under the direction of Miss Eloise Ram- 
sey of Detroit Teachers College. The children met in 
the Literature Room four half-hour periods each week. 
The activities were fitted into the flexible platoon pro- 
gram of the Detroit schools. 
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the maps and charts they later added 
their own accomplishments. 

Near the entrance, in front, an exhibit 
of ‘‘Pets’’ was placed on a low, three- 
legged, drop-leaf table painted to match 
the bookease. This simple exhibit included 
a stuffed kitty, a blue bowl for milk, two 
china dogs, and a fuzzy toy puppy. Inci- 
dentally books were opened and appro- 
priate markers displayed the following 


pages : 


Story: 
‘‘How Spot Found a Home’’ in the 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucey 
Sprague Mitchell. 
Poems: 
‘‘Puppy and I’’ in the When We 
Were Very Young by A. A. Milne. 
‘“‘The House of Dogs’’ in Pillicock 
Hul by Herbert Asquith. 
From Mother Goose: 
The familiar rhymes ‘‘Pussy cat, 
pussy ecat,’’ and ‘‘Bow-wow-wow’’ 
were printed and illustrated as a 
pair of twin sheets. These formed 
a nucleus for the material on the 
bulletin board back of the little 
exhibit. A few colored pictures 
were grouped round the rhymes. 


The teacher’s desk occupied an incon- 
spicuous corner of the room. Ample 
space was left in the front of the room for 
activities. 

With one group, nearly a week was 
spent just in getting acquainted. At first, 
the conversation periods were guided by 
the teachers. Then whispering offerings 
eame from a little girl: 


Child: ‘‘I have a cat.’’ 
Pause. 
Child: ‘‘He’s big.’’ 
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Pause. 

Teacher: ‘‘Has he a name?’’ 

Child: ‘‘No, just kitty.’’ 
Pause. 

Teacher: ‘‘What color is he?’’ 

Child: ‘‘Black, and he’s got a pink 
tongue like that one over there’’ 
(pointing to the stuffed cat upon 
the little table). 


Then a more friendly-at-first-sight child 
waxed warmer and a booming chatter 
about pets began, with many taking part. 

The other group came in at the ap- 
pointed time and tested different seats, 
finally wriggling contentedly into chosen 
ones. Within five minutes they had dis- 
covered the exhibit and were swarming 
about the little table. Some walked about 
the room, admiring the curtains, glancing 
at the maps, charts, and books. 

A child asked about the pussy-cat rhyme 
sheet. The teacher read it and those who 
knew the rhyme, repeated it. 

The next day was spent in having fun 
with a representative group of familiar 
and not so familiar rhymes from the vast 
store of Mother Goose. 

The third day they asked for a story. 
A short ‘‘sat conversation’’ ensued. Then 
‘*How Spot Found a Home’’ was told. 

The first group spoken of, however, 
found Mother Goose, alone, entertaining 
for two weeks. On different days there 
were rhymes about cats, dogs, children. 
houses, and counting jingles. It is sur- 
prising what a wealth for different units 
of rhymes can be found among the six to 
seven hundred in Mother Goose. In due 
time, ‘‘How Spot Found a Home’’ was 
told to them. After the second retelling, 
the children said the rhymes in the story 
with the teacher and enjoyed meowing, 
washing their faces, and purring in gentle, 
rhythmical tones. 

On one occasion they entered the room 
rather tired from their romp on the play- 
ground. Relaxation was encouraged by 
inviting all to be comfortably seated in a 
position to suit themselves. The first 





fifteen minutes was spent repeating fa. 
vorite poems that happened to be ‘‘ Puppy 
and I,’’ and ‘‘Market Square’’ in When 
We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne 
Then they asked to play Milne’s ‘‘The 
King’s Breakfast.’’ . 

Another day, ‘‘The Lamb’’ in Songs of 
Innocence by William Blake was pre! 
sented for the first time. Conversation 
began about lambs and rabbits. Then 
they asked to play the ‘‘The Little House” 
in Picture Tales from the Russian by 
Valery Carrick. ‘‘The Little House’’ 
ways has provoked dramatic response 
ter one or two retellings. Each child, iz 
terested, tells the part he likes most, of 
different children choose others to play 
with them, or less frequently, one child 
chooses others to play with him. 

This experience also makes possible an 
opening for suggestions from several chil.) 
dren. Such a situation, after a retelling: 
of ‘‘Little House,’’ is related in detail 
below: 
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Phyllis: ‘‘Could we play it?’’ 
Several children told which animal. 
they preferred to be. 

Teacher: ‘‘Do we need anything else?” 

Jack: ‘‘If you only had a table.’’ 

Betty: ‘‘There, that long one’’ (point 
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ing). 
Thomas: ‘‘Yes, we could all crawl un- 
der that for a little house.’’ tur 





Richard: ‘‘I think the bear could squ 
down—(pause)—some books.’’ 

Charlotte: ‘‘You could put two chai 
together.’’ 

Minerva: ‘‘Two people could hold handsigin 
like ‘London Bridge’.’’ 







tions?’’ There were none. 
Teacher: ‘‘How many would like thejphz 
table for the ‘Little House’?’’ izec 
Twenty-eight hands were raised. 
Teacher :‘‘How many like the chai 
idea?’’ Nine children raised thei 
hands. 
Teacher: ‘‘How many prefer the ‘Lon- 











LET’S PLAY IT 


don Bridge’ suggestion?’’ Three 
hands went up. 
Teacher: ‘‘Shall we try the table to- 


day ?’’ 
The poetic detail of the peasant and the 


{ fallen jar in this story always appeals to 
| older minds. Younger children, however, 


a personify the animals instantly, beginning 
| with the mouse going in to live in the 
| “Little House.’’ 


The children of the Upper Literature 


Y} Room enjoyed entertaining the younger 
ones with their plays. 


Now and then the 


. | younger ones returned the compliment, 


"| forming a reciprocal relationship between 
‘} the rooms which has resulted in a truly 
14| fine spirit. 
“Veerned with the youngest, did not happen 
Jas often, for although they may take pride 


This, of course, in cases con- 


atin presenting their plays before an au- 
“| dience, they enjoy just being the charac- 
















}ters—a more wholly vicarious expression 


of interest. 

The rosy cover of Hugh Lofting’s Noisy 
Nora, placed upon the table with a little 
knife, fork, spoon, plate, and miniature 


farm brought immediate smiles and the 


request ‘‘Read the story.’’ 

After one re-reading, several days later, 
other activities having intervened, one 
group of children asked to play Noisy 
Nora, while the other did not. They pre- 
ferred to express their reactions with pic- 
tures about Noisy Nora, or re-reading her 
story, chuckling to themselves. Hugh 
Lofting, himself, might or might not be 
surprised to learn what a natural opening 
his unique book offered in the way of be- 


iginning manuscript writing. Many began 


to print favorite poems and original verses 
in broad-side style. 

The masterful touch of dramatic em- 
phasis in this story was thoroughly real- 
ized and appreciated when—‘‘Nora lis- 
med hard, not moving at all. But noth- 

broke the hush; not a rustle or a 
tle; not a twitter or a tittler; not a 


—______.. 


*Noisy Nora by Hugh Lofting. Stokes, 1929. 
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gurgle or a giggle; not a scratch or a 
scrape; not a tick or a click; not a pit or 
a pat. All was still—Even the wind had 
stopped blowi .’* The writer has 
never experienced a more poignant silence 
than the children express when they are 
playing this part of the story. 

This completed their repertory for one 
term. 

The next semester, one group remained 
steadfast to the many delightful newer 
stories that younger children read for 
themselves. 

The other group began, in addition to 
this individual reading to strip the read- 
ing shelf bare of books with a folk tale 
flavor. Here are some of their choices: 





Millions of Cats, by Wanda Gag. 

The Funny Thing, by Wanda Gag. 

Picture Tales from the Russian, by 
Valery Carrick. 

More Russian Picture Tales, by Valery 
Carrick. : 

Still More Russian Picture Tales, by 
Valery Carrick. 

Chimney Corner Stories, by Veronica 
Hutchinson. 

The Cock, The Mouse, and The Little 
Red Hen, by Felicite Lefevre. 
English Fairy Tales, by Joseph Jacobs. 
More English Fairy Tales, by Joseph 
Jacobs. (The simpler stories in the 

(last two collections. ) 


The first wintry day the teacher read 
‘*King Frost,’’ in More Russian Picture 
Tales, by Valery Cai1rick. The next day it 
was asked for again. Someone suggested, 
‘‘Let’s play it.’’ From then on, this 
phrase, ‘‘Let’s play it,’’ usually, opened a 
new experience in playing. 

Children, in both groups, tried with 
success, ‘‘The Cock and The Bean,’’ and 
‘“‘The Bear and The Old Man’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ also to be found in More Russian 
Picture Tales, Valery Carrick. With these 
tales, the children enjoyed choosing a sec- 
ond cast to play the stories. This, to- 
gether with chances to substitute because 
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of absence, gave the majority an opportu- 
nity to be players. 

Millions of Cats, by Wanda Gag, in- 
eluded the old man and old lady plus all 
the children as cats—an example of every 
ehild enjoying himself without an au- 
dience. 

Near the close of the second semester 
‘*How Jack Went to Seek His Fortune,’’ 
and ‘‘Jack and The Beanstalk’’ were 
found by the children in Joseph Jacob’s 
English Fairy Tales. These were also 
chosen for playing. It is hoped that these 
experiences will lead later to the next 
probable step—the playing of other folk 
tales and from there on to immeasurable 
achievements. 

Blunders in choosing, too, occur as in 
the case of an attempt to dramatize with- 
out suecess, Lorenzini’s Pinocchio. The 
children discovered for themselves, that 
this is a story to be heard or read, rather 
than to play. 

Another kind’ of situation developed 
when the boys and girls insisted upon 
playing The Vain Pussy Cat, by Louis 
Moe without beiug familiar enough with 
it. They begged outright for a new story 
to play. Here is shown the necessity of 
always being ready with stories or poems, 
with varied possibilities, to be used when 
ealled for. After the first reading, the 
class was over-zealous to play it. The 
teacher questioned their readiness but they 
were determined and anxious to begin 
playing. Perplexity and halting deliver- 
ance followed. The play seemed to fall 
through at once. The ‘‘Vain Pussy’’ said, 
‘*T’d like to cut out a paper tail while you 
read the story again. The other players 
desired to hear it over too, and without 
more ado a re-reading began. Silence fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the story. The 
erab said, ‘‘Read it again.’’ It was re- 
read a second time. Then ‘‘ Vain Pussy,’’ 
with her pinned-on tail, sat and gazed 
placidly into an imaginary pool and the 
action progressed in true pantomimic 
fashion. Since then they have read for 
themselves with delight this picture-story, 
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along with the other two stories in Le 





Moe’s Aesop-like book. During activity) 
periods, groups of four, with a few a act 
standers often silently play the ‘‘Va | sat 
Pussy Cat’’ picture again for their own) P™ 
pleasure. 4 sto 

The use of properties varies widely | tw 
each group of children. Their own Se 
bring pleasant surprises. Burlap 3 We 
old skirts, jewelry, little wooden stools’ To 
money boxes, ribbons, and toys plus count. del 
less creations of their own ingenuity— pla 
crowns, hats, wings, money, etc.—are of. 


fered for ‘‘our play.’’ Many times, the 
primary children are content to use them- ly 
selves and the rooms without further 





adornment, to produce desired results, of 
utilizing nooks under tables for houses or hot 
dens, glass doors of cupboards for win be 
dows, aisles for roadways, and their own 

arms for tree branches. * 


In this type of story playing, there is 
no thought of exhibition or showing off be- 
fore others. Occasionally a child may be- 
gin this sort of thing. The play stops 
immediately with a suggestion to try 
something else, or a complete swing-over to 
another type of literary activity. 

Again, a chosen character frequently 
plays his part exceptionally well from e | 
standpoint of observers, and receives the ; 


class-mates. However, there would be n 
point ever in choosing “‘stars for stellar 
roles.’’ At times it becomes necessary t0 
guard the children against doing this bj 
the suggestion ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fine % 
give a chance to someone who has had n@_ 
part recently in a play?’’ The more age 
gressive or popular members often 
this for themselves and take pride in w 
selfishly choosing others to play in thei 
places. 
We suggest, to children who need a li 4 
tle extra help, that speeches spoken slowl 
help others to understand. Here thi 
pitch and quality of the teacher’s voice 
easts its long shadow or shaft of light 
upon the children with whom she works. 
At this stage, the rest takes care of itself. 





a 
Se oe 











A little might also be said concerning 
the longevity of these ‘‘Let’s Play It’’ 
activities with the younger children. If 
satisfaction was derived from the initial 
presentation, they almost always play a 
story over and over again. Thus the first 
two stories from Margery Clark’s Poppy 
Seed Cakes were played during Book 
Week, by second graders, three years ago. 
Today, that same group, now fifth graders, 
delight in being able to give the same 
play for younger children. Other stories 
are dropped, after one or two trials, and 
revived weeks or months later, with fresh- 
ly renewed interest. This term, a third 
grade section is anticipating the pleasure 
of presenting selections from their store- 
house of sixteen plays next semester when 
they shift to the other Literature Room. 

The pleasure of these children in their 
purely spontaneous dramatic play is 
shown by: 











LET’S PLAY IT 
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1. Keen enjoyment in taking part and 

sharing plays. 

Growing interest in playing stories 

—an order usually far greater than 

there is time to fill. 

3. Eagerness to re-read stories for 
themselves. This leads to the finding 
of other tales in these same books 
and to the discovery of other books, 
thus widening their literary experi- 
ence and adding much to their firm. 

4. By a more sensitive kind of literary 
appreciation. 


bo 


And not the least is the sheer enjoyment 
on the part of the teachers who see these 
situations unfold, day by day, bringing 
new hope and confidence to the children.* 


*Grateful acknowledgements are due Miss Ramsey 
for her vital interest in guidance of this experiment 
and to Mrs. Vivian Maddocks Puhek, co-teacher in 
this experiment in teaching literature, for her assistance 
in preparing this study. 








A classroom arranged to encourage individual activities. 
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The Yale Clinic of Child Development 


ARNOLD GESELL 
Director, Clinic of Child Development, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


formerly known as the Yale Psycho- 

Clinic, was established in 1911. Now 
located in the School of Medicine, it has 
become one of the sections of the Institute 
of Human Relations and continues to 
function both as a research unit and as a 
service organization. The investigation of 
child development and the work of child 
guidance are conducted in close associa- 
tion through coordinated studies by re- 
search members of the staff.* The funda- 
mental emphasis is upon the normal as- 
pects of development and upon the period 
of infancy. 

The research program of the Clinic com- 
prises genetic and systematic studies of 
the beginnings of normal human behavior. 
Although the primary emphasis of the re- 
search is on normal development, detailed 
developmental and clinical studies are un- 
dertaken of children who present signifi- 
eant deviations or defects. A _ resident 
suite and nursery provide for prolonged 
observation of infants presenting special 
developmental or clinical conditions. 

The general program of the Clinic com- 
bines psychological and medical ap- 


’ ‘HE Clinic of Child Development, 


' proaches upon the problems of early men- 


tal growth. An effort is being made to 
study these problems by methods com- 
parable to those used in the study of 
physical and anatomic growth. The ma- 
jor research is directed toward: a norma- 
tive charting of behavior development of 
the infant throughout the first year of 
life. Inventories and records of behavior 








*Members of the staff engaged in clinical and research 
work include the following: Henry M. Halverson, Ph.D., 
Research Associate in Experimental Psychology; Helen 
Thompson, Ph.D., R ch A iate in Biometry and 
Assistant Attending Ps ae at the Children’s Com- 
munity Center; Ruth W. Washburn, Ph.D., Research As- 
sociate in Child Development and Clinical Examiner; 
Oatherine Strunk Amatruda, M.D., Research Assistant in 
Pediatrics; Burton M. Castner, Ph.D., Clinical Examiner; 
Alice V. Keliher, Ph.D., Research Assistant; Arnold 
Gesell, M.D., Director of the Clinic. 
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patterns are made at monthly interval 
with the aid of the motion picture camera, 
These patterns include the fields of pog 
ture, locomotion, prehension and manipy 
lation, adaptive behavior, and also lan 
guage and personality behavior. By utiliz. 
ing permanent motion picture records and 
the accompanying descriptive data, forms 
of behavior are defined in varying de 
grees of detail. 

The purpose behind the investigation is 
an objective delineation of the character- 
istics and norms of early mental growth. 
It is assumed that the formulation of such 
norms may furnish a base line for studies 
of the origin and of the development of 
individual differences. From the stand- 
point of medical science, the technique of 
developmental diagnosis and of develop- 
mental supervision depends upon a knowl- 
edge of the nature of early child growth, 
mental as well as physical. In a psycho- 
biological sense, problems of human per- 
sonality have a genetic or developmental 
aspect which traces back to infancy. To 
this degree the study of child develop- 
ment is related to the broader objectives 
of the Institute in its researches into in- 
dividual and social behavior. 


The Guidance Nursery functions as an 
adjunct to the service department of the 
Clinic and is used for the individual gui- 
dance of young children who present be- 
havior problems. The Guidance Nursery 
is also utilized for investigations of social 
behavior and of personality development 
both of normal and problem children. The 
arrangements make possible the study of 
practical procedures in the field of child 
and parent guidance and of early develop- 
mental supervision. 


The Clinic is now housed in a separate 


wing of the new building of the Medical | 


Center at Yale University. The architee- 














THE YALE CLINIC OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


ture is in modified Georgian style. The 
rooms were specially planned to carry out 
the functions of the Clinic, different 
floors being devoted to the different phases 
of work outlined above. The interior treat- 
ment and furnishings are designed to give 
a homelike atmosphere. 

An independent ground floor entrance 
leads into a large hallway _ reception 
room provided with play facilities for 
younger children. This hallway commu- 
nicates with the Guidance Nursery. The 
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and experimental observation rooms. There 
are two sleeping rooms for infants and a 
waiting room for parents. The photo- 
graphic laboratory houses the observation 
dome. used for making the systematic 
cinema records of infant behavior. 

The fourth floor provides for a confer- 
ence room, library, and research rooms. 
The conference room is used for staff 
meetings and seminars and is equipped 
with special facilities for photographic 
projection, cinema analysis, and a library 
eard file of the photographie records. 





The Yale Clinic of Child Development. 


ground floor also provides offices for the 
clinical files, an observation room for re- 
search students, a storage vault for cinema 
films, and a photographic editorial room. 


A wide and open stairway in the recep- 
tion hallway leads directly to the develop- 
mental examination rooms on the next 
floor. Four of these rooms are provided 
with one-way-vision screen observation al- 
coves for students, parents, and atten- 
dants. There is a special room for an- 
thropometry. 

The third floor is given over to the pho- 
tographic laboratory and associated offices 


The resident suite is located on the top 
floor. It provides resident facilities for 
two children and attendant. This suite is 
equipped with a kitchenette and large 
nursery room used for photographic and 
observational purposes. Two symmetrical, 
conjoined rooms are especially designed for 
simultaneous observation of twins and for 
other forms of compartive observation. 

The new physical orientation of the 
clinic of Child Development brings it into 
close contact with other related depart- 
ments of the University in the fields of 
pediatries, psychiatry, and psychology. 





The Nursery Group at the Yale Clinic of Child 


Development 
RutH W. WASHBURN 


Research Associate and Clinical Examiner, Clinic of Child Development, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


66 E have not a Nursery School at 
W The Clinie of Child Develop- 
ment.’’ There are, however, a 
few children of preschool age in daily at- 
tendance in the Nursery who are known 
as the ‘‘Regular Group.’’ This group was 
organized to meet two needs of the clinical 
psychological service for children up to 
four and one half years of age. First, 
we were in need of a group with which 
young children with minor behavior diffi- 
culties could be placed for a period of re- 
education, the length of the period to be 
varied in accordance with the child’s need. 
Second, we were casting about for some 
means of demonstrating graphically to the 
parents the attitudes and methods gen- 
erally found successful in the manage- 
ment of young children. These two needs 
are met not only by the Regular Group 
but by the construction of the Nursery 
which is equipped with one-way-vision 
screens. Though primarily organized to 
meet these needs, the Nursery and the 
Regular Group are not limited by them, 
but furnish opportunities for research and 
teaching as well. 

The Nursery as an adjunct to the Clinic 
is still in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. Doubtless its organization will un- 
dergo many changes as experience proves 
that one plan or another is more effective. 
As early as 1925 after the first Nursery 
School in New Haven had been started in 
one of the Day Nurseries, it was found 
that by placing with such a group a child 
whose behavior at the family meal times 
was difficult, it could be dramatically dem- 
onstrated that such behavior was not due 
to fundamentally faulty habits on the 
part of the child but to tense, over-emo- 
tional parent-child relationships. When 
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the latter factors were absent in the situ 
ation, as they were when the child was at 
the school, the child was able to behave ag 
any other healthy, hungry individual doeg 
when presented with food. The organiza. 
tion of the Nursery Group at the Clini¢ 
of Child Development is sufficiently flex. 
ible to admit one child or another to its 
ranks for longer or shorter periods of 
time and it is possible for the mother to 
watch the methods without complicating 
the situation by herself forming part of it, 

The first plan for the use of a Nursery 
in connection with the Yale Clinic wag 
discussed by Dr. Gesell, Mr. Castner and 
Miss Backes in the Twenty-eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. In the autumn of 1929 the 
organization of the Nursery was somewhat 
altered and the Regular Group became 
the essential unit upon which the plans 
for the re-education of children or par- 
ents are dependent. This group is made 
up of five children who are in daily atten- 
dance during the academic year and in 
the charge of a worker trained in Nursery 
School technique and methods of manage- 
ment.* In certain instances the children 
who are invited to become members of 
this group have been studied by members 
of the staff of the Clinic since early in- 
fancy. In every instance, the children 
have been studied psychologically and de- 
tailed interviews concerning their devel- 
opment and home behavior have been 
held with their parents. No child is in 
vited to become a member of the Group 
unless he is thought to be well developed 
mentally and a relatively stable individual 


*Since October, 1929, the Nursery has been in charge 
of Miss Anne P. Jennings, a graduate of the National 
College of Education, Evanston, II. 
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temperamentally. That is, he has not 
more to learn on the long road to ma- 
turity than have all little children. Three 
additional points are kept in mind in se- 
lecting members of the Regular Group. 
First, it is important to have an age range 
of about two years in order that every 
child referred from the clinical service 
for preschool children shall find a near 
contemporary. At the beginning of the 
present year, 1931, the oldest child in the 
group was forty-six months of age, the 
youngest, twenty-three months. Second, it 
is important that all the children shall not 
be of one sex and that there shall be both 
boys and girls near the two extremes of 
the age range. Sex distribution for 1931- 
1932, from oldest to youngest, was as fol- 
lows: girl, boy, boy, girl, boy. Third, since 
there is no tuition, children are not offered 
this opportunity to have a winter’s work 
and play in a social situation under 
trained supervision if their parents are 
able to pay the fee at a private Nursery 
School. The parents of the children in 
the Regular Group are free to observe in 
the observation alcoves at any time and 
are urged to discuss Brat they see. Con- 
ferences are held with them from time to 
time, especially if there seems to be any 
contradiction in the methods in use in the 
Nursery and at home. 

But how are the Nursery and the Nurs- 
ery Group actually used for children other 
than the Regular Group? The sequence 
of events is somewhat as follows. Any one 
in New Haven or the surrounding towns 
who is interested in a child whose behavior 
is difficult or puzzling (social agency, 
physician, parents or others) may call the 
clinical secretary and ask for an appoint- 
ment with the psychologist in charge of 
the service for preschool children. At the 
appointed hour the child is brought to the 
Clinic by one or both parents or, lacking 
parents, by the individual who is most fa- 
miliar with him. The psychologist studies 
the child first alone and then for a brief 
period with the Nursery Group. If he is 
sufficiently well adjusted on this first visit 
to the Clinic, he is left with the Nursery 
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Group while an interview is held with the 
attendant. If he can not tolerate separa- 
tion, the«detailed interview is delayed un- 
til the attendant can be seen alone, as it is 
considered undesirable either to make a 
traumatic experience out of a forced sep- 
aration or to discuss the smallest child in 
his presence. If the situation warrants it, 
the child returns to join the Nursery 
Group on a ‘‘prescription basis.’’ That is, 
it may be necessary for him to come only 
two or three times, or he may come once 
a week for three or four months, or every 
day for a number of weeks. As there is 
no fee, lack of cleanliness or health, or 
inability on the part of the parents to 
arrange transportation are the only fac- 
tors which prevent a child’s admittance to 
the Nursery. 

While the child is in the Nursery the 
parents or responsible individuals spend 
as much time as possible in the Observa- 
tion Alcove. Before the child enters the 
Nursery the psychologist and the nursery 
worker confer so that both are in posses- 
sion of all known facts and a tentative 
plan can be made. If some social agency 
has known the family, the worker who is 
particularly interested is asked to join a 
conference and sometimes to watch in the 
Nursery also, in order that agreement may 
be reached as to suggestionr which are to 
be made to the parents with regard to the 
management of the child. If satisfactory 
reports cannot be obtained from local 
physicians, routine physical examinations 
are made by a member of the staff of the 
Department of Pediatrics, Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, in order that in- 
formation about the children’s physical 
condition may conform to a given stand- 
ard. If the child’s behavior appears to 
have its roots in some deep-seated emo- 
tional maladjustment on the part of the 
parents, such a parent is referred to the 
Department of Psychiatry and Mental 
Hygiene in the belief that the child can 
not improve until the parents have faced 
their own difficulties. Certain situations 
are presented to a committee made up of 
members of the staff of the Clinie of Child 
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Development for discussion and sugges- 
tion. 

The rooms which are used by*the chil- 
dren and their parents are arranged as 
shown in the floor plan following: 





a, Waiting room for parents. Used also for inter- 
views and group discussions. 

b. Restroom for the children, equipped with fold- 
ing cots. 

c. Office for the worker-in-charge and her assistant. 
(Double glass doors connect these rooms with the 
Nursery. These doors increase the sense of space but 
can be closed and curtained when the children are 


resting.) 

d. Washroom and toilet, 

e. The Nursery. 

f. Kitchen facilities and small dining room. 

g. Yard. 

h. and j. Observation alcoves for parents, ‘students, 
visitors, equipped with one-way-vision screen. 

(Since these screens, seen from the Nursery, look 
like part of the wall, the children are not aware that 
they are observed, while those behind them can see the 
children clearly.) 


The Nursery and yard are equipped 
with the play materials found in most 
Nursery Schools: blocks of various sizes, 
push and pull toys, housekeeping equip- 
ment, books, sand, climbing apparatus, 
ete. The pool makes it possible to have 
not only water toys but creatures that 
live in the water such as turtles and frogs. 
It also furnishes many an opportunity for 
training in control. Almost the first les- 
son that every new child has to learn is 
that ‘‘feet stay on the floor’’ and may not 
be placed on the low tiled wall which runs 
around both levels of the pool. 


The routine for the day is very simple. 
The children arrive between 8:30 and 9:00 
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A.M. Throats and noses are inspected be 
fore the attendant leaves. If there are 

suspicious signs the child is sent home 
again. During the winter months the chil 
dren are in the playroom for the firgp 
hour. At about ten o’clock, following toilet 
routine, there is a lunch of graham crack 
ers and water followed by a short period 
of relaxation, during which the children 
rest on cots. After about an hour in the 
yard, between eleven-thirty and twelye 
o’clock, three or four of the Regular 


Group go home. One or two stay through 


dinner (at 12 o’clock) and leave after 


they have had naps—about three o’clock, 
There are seldom more than eight .children 


(Regular Group and transients) for the 
morning session, nor more than three or 
four including transients who stay for 
dinner and nap. The personnel consists 
of the trained worker mentioned above; 
an assistant in training who is a college 
graduate and helps with the records as 
well as the management of the children, 
morning only; and a high school student 
who finishes the preparation of the lunch 
(most of which mes from the diet 
kitchen of the adjoming New Haven Hos- 
pital), serves the lunch, and is on duty at 
nap time. 

The actual benefits derived from the 
Nursery and the Nursery Group appear to 
be somewhat as follows. First, to the chil- 


dren, the Nursery is a place filled with ° 


objects which are of immediate interest. 
The most diffident child sooner or later is 
irresistibly drawn to some one of the 
things which are there for use and most 
children begin to enjoy themselves within 
the first twenty minutes. A dramatic tem- 
per tantrum seen recently by members of 
the staff was staged by a new child who 
had been warned that it would presently 
be time to leave for home. One is, then, 
asking the child to stay in a place filled 
with objects which suggest the type of 
activity usually accompanied by content. 

In tne second place, besides interesting 
things the new children find also a group 
of ‘‘good citizens’? who have already 
learned the few laws of the room and 
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whose behavior sets the model on which 
they (the transient children) are apt to 
model their own. There is no doubt that 
the number of adult suggestions to a new 
child is materially lessened by the pres- 
ence in the Nursery of a group of his con- 
temporaries who are conditioned to re- 
spond readily to the few routine require- 
ments. This was particularly noticeable 
recently in a little girl of three on her 
first day in the room. She watched the 
children seat themselves at the lunch ta- 
ble, then took the chair left for her; 
watched them arrange their paper nap- 
kins, then adjusted hers; she watched 
them run off to the resting room, followed, 
and lay down on a cot as they had done. 
The adult gave no suggestions during this 


these, the transient children get the bene- 
fit. If a child must play alone a great 
deal, he is said to get fresh impetus for 
his lonely play from spending a day with 
the Group. He takes home some of the 
suggestions he has absorbed in watching 
or participating in the play in the Nurs- 
ery and is a busier, more contented indi- 
vidual as he carries them out in his own 
Nursery. On the other hand, because new 
children are constantly joining the Group, 
their modifications of play and ideas do 
much to forward the ‘enriching process 
for the Regular Group. A little Italian 
boy, with less than average intelligence 
but a good imagination, who was in the 
room once a week for about six weeks, did 
much to «make the play lively and inter- 





The pool makes it possible to have water toys and creatures who live in the water, 
Almost 


turtles and frogs. It also furnishes an opportunity for training in 
the first lesson that every new child has to learn is that “feet stay on the floor.” 


time. Not every child accepts the routine 
as easily as this one, but no child resists 
for long the impulse to do as ‘‘the herd”’ 
is doing, or enjoys playing alone even 
with some treasured object while the oth- 
ers are all doing something else together. 

Thirdly, the Regular Group, as they 
spend each morning in the room, have a 
constantly enriched fund of ideas to bring 
to their use of the play materials. Of 


esting in the winter of 1930-31. A child 
who was being considered for adoption 
was with the Group for only about half 
an hour but she initiated a game of which 
traces are still seen. 

Fourthly, because the children in the 
Regular Group are habituated to the room 
and the workers, they are at home and 
feel secure. They are busy and contented. 
A new child finds these attitudes preva- 
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lent and contagious. He in turn feels se- 
cure, and contentedness soon follows. The 
unwearying willingness of the children in 
the Regular Group to admit new indi- 
viduals into their play is a constant source 
of pleasure and surprise to the staff. There 
are degrees of popularity and ability to 
attract among the newer children but no 
one has failed ultimately to find a play- 
mate. Another striking thing is that there 
is usually some member of the Regular 
Group who is not too busy to feel sym- 
pathy with the distress which is ocea- 
sionally expressed by a stranger. They 
approach with looks of concern, they offer 
toys, they appeal to the adults (whose 
‘‘techniques’’ must seem to them very 
aloof) to do something about ft. Occa- 
sionally such sympathy turns the tide for 
the stranger, occasionally it arouses tem- 
per—they hit out and the comforter must 
in turn be comforted! At the initiation of 
the plan it was feared that some of the 
less desirable attitudes or behavior pat- 
terns of the children in for re-education 
might be contagious—that we might im- 
plant in the Regular Group attitudes 
which we were attempting to uproot in the 
others. This, however, has not been the 
ease. One very unstable child gave fre- 
quent expression to irritability in temper 
tantrums. One or two of the children in 
the Regular Group imitated this, but the 
behavior met with no response, was not 


“useful, and soon dropped out. 


The Nursery and the Regular Group 
perform a different but nevertheless real 
service for parents. In the first place, 
many parents of young children know 
very little about what can legitimately be 
expected at different ages. Either the 
children are expected to behave with the 
perfection of miniature adults as soon as 
they can run about, or, at the opposite 
end of the scale, they are encouraged to 
remain helpless infants by parents who do 
not realize that each year (almost each 
month) a young child must graduate from 
some form of helplessness characteristic 
of his age to a form of independence char- 
acteristic of the age into which he is grow- 


ing. The former parental viewpoint re 
sults in an over-strained child, the latter 


a 


in one who is not establishing the habit of — 
making the most of his capacities. Fre. 
quently the same parent shifts back and — 
forth between the two points of view, 
When in the observation alcove parents 

are very apt to be interested in watching 
the member of the Regular Group who ‘ig 
nearest the age of their own child, 
Whether they formulate it to themselves — 
or not, his behavior becomes for them a 
form of measuring stick by the use of 

which they can judge whether they should 

increase or decrease the demands upon 

their own child. Not only do they gain 

perspective but they are reassured when 

they find that their child is only like all 

others in having much to learn. 

Moreover, as noted above, the behavior 
on the part of the child which is a matter 
of concern to the parents may often be 
traced not to fundamentally faulty habits 
on the part of the child, but to faulty 
parental attitudes in child care situations. 
It is exceedingly natural that individuals 
who are responsible for the growth and 
well-being of a small child should feel 
anxious and that they should over-react 
emotionally when any behavior on the part 
of the child (such as refusal of food) 
seems to threaten that jealously guarded 
well-being. It is possible to say to par- 
ents that a change of attitude in the di- 
rection of nonchalance would probably 
mean a change in behavior, but difficult 
to convince. By asking the mother to sit 
behind the one-way-vision screen and plac- 
ing the child in the Nursery with an in- 
dividual who is not emotionally involved, 
it is often possible to demonstrate dra- 
matically that the child has been respond- 
ing habitually to a total situation of which 
a most important factor was the emotional 
relationship between him and the indi- 
vidual who was caring for him. Changes 
in the child’s behavior can be demon- 
strated which the mother can not believe 
will take place when they are described to 
her as a possible outcome of changed at- 
titudes in management. These changes 






















































probably would not take place if the 
mother to whom the child is conditioned 
to respond in a given way remained psy- 
chologically part of the situation during 
the attempted demonstration. 

Thirdly, parents get suggestions as to 
how to meet situations (often others than 
they were primarily interested to discuss) 
from watching the worker meet similar 
ones as they arise in the Nursery with 
their own or other children. This means 
a more active thought process than that 
implied in accepting ready-made solutions 
worked out by others. It is often impos- 
sible for the most searching questioner to 
get at all the factors in a situation which 
may be influencing the child’s behavior. 
In all probability when definite sugges- 
tions are made by professional workers, 
they fail to bring about the desired re- 
sults because some little but important de- 
tail has been neglected. Parents in the ob- 
servation alcove can see how the various 
methods and attitudes work and can mod- 
ify them in terms of their own situation, 
if they are really bringing to the prob- 
lems a will-to-change. One mother left 
the aleove saying ‘‘They behave so well 
and she doesn’t have to yell at them,”’’ 
and is said to have subsequently modified 
her own propensities in this direction. 

And what are some of the questions 
brought by parents or others with the 
hope of finding an answer? The range is 
wide. 

Robin when two years old was. brought 
in for study as a ‘‘retarded child.’’ It 
developed that his mental development 
was in advance of the average but his 
parents, who had had very little contact, 
with children, had been comparing his 
progress with that of the very superior 
child of a neighbor and were in conse- 
quence very anxious about their own child. 
In their eager efforts to stimulate him 
they were demonstrating manipulations of 
toys that were far in advance of the de- 
velopmental capacities of a two-year-old. 
Here then was an opportunity to let par- 
ents see what other two-year-old children 
were doing, not only in order that they 
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might gain assurance about the ability of 
their own child, but also that they might 
come to know something of the simple in- 
terests which occupy the days of such 
young children. 

Duncan was a very superior three-year- 
old child of abounding energy for which 
there was no adequate outlet. A relative 
remarked that there was ‘‘another just 
like Duncan at home and that made not 
two but six.’’ A sensitive, artistic, gentle 
mother found days in an upstairs apart- 
ment, over a neighbor who complained of 
noise, hard to manage without placing 
heavy restrictions on the boys. Inevitably 
there was friction. Duncan had been 
placed with a group of preschool children 
in charge of an elderly woman for whom 
he was too much of a handful. After a 
couple of days a week with the Nursery 
Group for a number of weeks, Duncan’s 
blustering defiance was modified, he be- 
came popular with the other children, 
found great satisfaction when his ideas 
were accepted in play situations. Illness 
on the part of the mother prevented 
working with her as closely as one could 
have wished. She reported, however, that 
‘‘Duncan was handling himself better’’ 
and felt that she had more comprehension. 
Since she herself temperamentally over- 
reacts emotionally, little children can not 
help being a source of irritation. Attempt 
was made to help her to work out a 
method of management which gave the 
child some notion of cause and effect 
rather than trying to manage him by 
means of corporal punishment or ineffec- 
tual precept. 

Josephine, again a well developed and 
robust child of two years, who had been 
constantly with adults, distressed her par- 
ents and set the neighbors talking when 
she bit one of her companions during ex- 
uberant play. Studying the child with the 
Nursery Group made it evident that her 
rough behavior was the result of good 
spirits and energy coupled with lack of 
experience with children of her own age. 
So quickly did she learn that, on her see- 
ond day in the Nursery, instead of grab- 
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bing a paint brush which she ardently 
wanted, she turned to the adult and said 
‘‘When will the girlie be through?’’ The 
mother, after watching from the alcove, 
felt that she knew better how to supervise 
the child’s play with others. 

Because Barton’s mother had given him 
constant, devoted attention during the 
first two years of his life, he had become 
so dependent upon her she could not 
leave him for a moment even with other 
members of the family. It was planned to 
give him practice in separation from her 
with the Nursery Group, but a morning’s 
stay showed that the separation must be 
brought about by slow degrees. He there- 
fore came with his mother at a time 
when the children were not there. She 
brought a book and he was free to use 
whatever interested him. The worker went 
in and out of the room, answered a few 
of the questions he directed at his mother. 
Finally when he became absorbed in some 
toys his mother was called from the room 
and left saying she would soon be back. 
As soon as he had learned to tolerate the 
room and the worker without his mother, 
he joined the Group, at first for a very 
short time. Each day he was interested 
to stay a little longer. His mother found 
an immediate change in home behavior. 
Before he had washed his own hands at 
the Nursery, but after he had watched the 


- others do so, he insisted on washing them 


at home. Other members of the family 
were serenely accepted as caretakers. The 
process of learning to tolerate separation 
is not yet complete, but seems to be well 
under way. 

Possibly because the child’s well-being 
is clearly threatened by failure to funce- 
tion properly at meal times, and anxiety 


is therefore easily aroused, by far the 
larger number of parents want help in re. 
conditioning children’s attitudes toward 
food. Faith, four and a half years old 
had made a dramatic situation out of” 
every meal for a period of two years. She 
was, however, over-weight for her age and 


there was no real cause for anxiety. The | 


nurse in charge of the child was reassured, 
was told that the child was undoubtedly 
deriving satisfaction from the ‘‘fuss’’ and 
would do better if meals were more casual 
affairs. It was arranged to study the child 
with the Nursery Group at lunch time, 
She ate everything that was put before 


her without question each time that she 
The nurse was 
convinced that her relationship with the © 


was with the children. 


child was at fault. The child’s home be- 
havior was not improved in this case. Un- 
doubtedly the adult was the individual 
who needed re-education and under the 
conditions it was not possible to bring 
this about. Many children, unlike Faith, 
try out their usual home behavior in the 
new place. This is really more satisfac- 
tory, as it gives the worker an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate various methods 
and attitudes in meeting the situation. 
These examples serve to illustrate a 
few of the reasons for arranging for chil- 
dren to join the Nursery Group. The 
variety of questions brought in for dis- 
cussion is infinite. Indeed, the fascina- 
tion of association with a Clinie of Child 
Development lies in the fact that every 
child presents an individual picture. No 
child behaves while in the Nursery ex- 
actly as any other child does. The chal- 
lenge is to try to discover what the subtle 


differences are and how best to further © 


each child’s growth towards emotional 
maturity. 




















Study of a Skyscraper 


MABEL L. EvERETT 


Classroom Teacher, Onaway School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


a rather challenging problem for 

study, when he said, ‘‘In your So- 
cial Studies work you over emphasize the 
past history of the race and place too 
little emphasis upon present day living 
and events.”’ 

In thinking the problem through, it 
seemed, that in order to make a worth- 
while study of present day life and events, 
a study of the process of living with 
people where the rights of the individual 
and of the group were both regarded 
should culminate in a sense of values and 
lead even the smallest of children to an 
appreciation of both the. work of the 
world and of the workers of the world. 

A skyscraper concerned as it is with its 
many workers and its varied activities 
seemed then to present a present day 
problem for study. 

Accordingly, the interests of an alert, 
eager group of second grade children 
were guided into a study of Indian homes 
of the past and present. After an under- 
standing of the simplicity of construction 
of Indian homes had been acquired, the 
children were one day asked, during a 
discussion period, how present day homes 
and buildings of Shaker Heights differed 
from Indian homes. John said, ‘‘ People 
go to the lumber yard now.’’ Mary sug- 
gested that she guessed people went to 
the brick yard too, and someone else said, 
‘‘neople go after cement to a place where 
it is made.’’ The next day the subject 
arose in discussion period because a pic- 
ture of a skyscraper had appeared upon 
the bulletin board with these words: ‘‘This 
is a skyscraper. How many people do you 
suppose worked upon this building? What 
do you think this building is made of?’’ 
Many of the children were not familiar 
with the word ‘‘skyscraper,’’ so questions 


a year our Superintendent presented 
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and comments came freely. David said, 
**T guess they call it a skyscraper because 
it looks as if it seraped the sky. One of 
the children remarked later in the day 
that it would be fun if we could build a 
tity building to put in ‘one corner of the 
toom, for, he said, ‘‘Our adobe Indian 
home looks funny now, if we are talking 
about city buildings.’’ His idea met the 
instant approval of the group, and fired 
their imaginations, for some one imme- 
diately said, ‘‘Oh, let’s become a city now 
instead of an Indian tribe.’’ 

The election of a new chief had been 
scheduled for that afternoon, so _ the 
teacher inquired if they wished to elect 
a chief for their city. After some disagree- 
ment had arisen they finally all said that 
they were in favor of electing a Mayor 
instead of a chief for the city. A Mayor 
and his assistant were elected. 

The next day one of the boys returned 
after an absence of a few days and the 
children said, ‘‘Let’s tell Robert about 
our new city.’’ Several volunteered in- 
formation. The Mayor said, ‘‘I told my 
Daddy about our city and our skyscraper 
that we want to build, and he said that 
we would have to have an architect.’’ This 
presented another problem, but real plan- 
ning now began. The result was that with- 
in a few days three architects had been 
elected, one being the chief architect. Also 
blocks were obtained and a room was built 
around the former reading table. One 
child came early to make a sign, ‘‘ Archi- 
tect’s Office,’’ and with that the architects 
moved into their new home and began 
their plans. 

Information was being gathered in the 
meantime by the aid of pictures, by actual 
observation of the High School building 
which was in the process of being con- 
structed just across the street, and by ask- 
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ing for information from parents and 
friends. One father, an architect, came 
up to school one afternoon and aided 
greatly by answering the many questions 
that had arise, as: 


What do draftsmen do? 

How long does it take to build a sky- 
seraper ? 

What are skyserapers made of? 

How many men generally work upon a 
skyscraper? 

How tall does a building have to be be- 
fore it is called a skyscraper? 

How do men get up so high to work 
upon it? 

Are there stairs in a skyscraper? 

Does the contractor and his men do all 
the work? 

Where are the tallest skyscrapers? 

What is an architect’s work after his 
plans are drawn? 


Much of the information obtained was 
transposed into reading material suitable 
for second grade children’s vocabulary 
and was placed either upon reading charts 
or was mimeographed and given to the 
children to read. (These mimeographed 
sheets were later made into books and 
illustrated. ) 

One reading chart told of wreckers and 
showed a steam shovel at work, another 
told of the work of riveters. This infor- 
mation was furnished by one of the boys 
who had gone with his father to see the 
riveters at. work. 

Parallel with this work, the children 
were busy selecting wreckers and contrac- 
tors. The wreckers came and wrecked the 
Indian adobe house; the architects sub- 
mitted their plans which the draftsmen 
had drawn for them (the group decided 
to accept the plans of the chief archi- 
tect). The contractors appeared with their 
boxes. They measured, cut, placed win- 
dows, doors, and set backs. The painters 
arrived and their work proved so inter- 
esting that they forgot all Union Rules of 
Labor and worked until long after school 
had closed. 

About this time some child said, ‘‘We 


ought to name our skyseraper.’’ Much di 
cussion arose at this point, for some 
wanted the building to be called the Em. 
pire State Building. One of the members 
of the group had been in New York ar 1 
seen the then incompleted building, and 
had told a great deal about it. Other chil. | 
dren wanted to name it the Chrysler 
Building, others wanted it named The 
Terminal Tower after Cleveland’s newest 
skyscraper. As last, however, the group. 
did decide that an original name would be 
best, seeing it was our very own sky. | 
seraper, so the Lincoln Tower was decided 
upon. The painters came with brush and 
paint and inscribed the name in bold 
wobbling letters across the front of the 
building. 

The electricians came next, for we had 
received word that a father’s night was 
soon to be held. Lights were installed be- 
hind red tissue paper windows and the 
night that the fathers came the lights 
shone proudly forth from the various 
offices and the Observation Tower. A reg- 
istration book had been designed and 
placed in the Observation Tower and here 
all the fathers inscribed their names. 

Soon after this, Jack said, ‘‘One sky- 
scraper in a city isn’t enough, lets have 
some more and make a real city.’’ The 
Lincoln Tower occupied one corner of the 
room and the rest of the room was filled 
with our tables, chairs, and Museum so a 
real problem was now ours to solve. After 
many comments as to how a city might 
be built, it was decided that a screen 
placed at the back of the skyscraper, might 
give the effect of a city, if we painted a 
city scene upon it. The Art Teacher was 
called into consultation and Robert 
brought a large piece of corrugated paper 
from home, this was folded into three see- 
tions, and upon it a city scene was painted. 

One of the boys in the meantime had 
been working with his father, and together 
they installed an elevator for us, one that 
really ran. 

Now came a call for money for the 
drought sufferers in the South. In talk- 
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ing over ways and means of raising money 
a store was suggested. It was then that 
we took our trip to the Terminal Tower. 
Here the teacher purchased postcard 
views of the building for each child. The 
group enjoyed their trip and after return- 
ing, they said, ‘‘We could have a Souvenir 
Shop like the store in the Terminal.’’ We 
named it the Lincoln Tower Shop. In this 
shop were placed postcard drawings of 
our Lincoln Tower, carved soap skyscrap- 
ers representing the Lincoln Tower, and 
views of our city. The shop was duly ad- 
vertised upon the Hall Bulletin Board, 
prices were decided upon, shop keepers 
elected and business began. The third 
grade proved to be very generous cus- 
tomers and the sum of one dollar and 
eighty-nine cents was raised. This money 
was then sent to Will Rogers together 
with letters explaining the sale. 

A diary was kept each day by each 
child in which he recorded the progress 
of the work. Some of the pages from the 
diary were as follows: 


“We are going to make a skyscraper. 
Our architects are Peggy, George, David.” 
—Jimmy. 

“Jimmy got some pictures of skyserapers. 
We worked on our screen Friday.”—Betty. 


“We had father’s night last night. Our 
Lincoln Tower was all lighted up. We 
made a background. There was John’s 
hotel, Jimmy’s Woolworth Building, and I 
drew the Empire State Building. There is 
a mooring mast on top of the Empire 
State.”—George. 

“We carved soap and when we had fin- 
ished they looked like skyscrapers. Then 
we painted them. We will put them in 
our store.”—Kenneth. 


The group were to pass into another 
room at the midterm, so before they left 
they wished to entertain their mothers. 
Plans were discussed, and after many 
comments and suggestions, it was decided 
to have a radio broadcast from the Lin- 
coln Tower. Radio men came and decided 
upon the location of the room. How were 
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voices to issue from the Tower, for the 
boxes were too small for the successful 
entry of growing boys of eight and nine. 
The piano was moved behind the screen, 
and when the mothers arrived they heard 
a voice from Radio Station Lincoln Tower 
Station broadcasting from behind the 
piano. The voice expressed the pleasure 
the second grade felt in the gathering, 
named the architects and contractors, the 
radio men and electricians, painters and 
elevator men. Music was announced and 
a Skyscraper song that had been com- 
posed by the group was heard. Poems 
were then read, some of them being: 


“I’ve built a great big skyscraper 
That goes up, up, up, 

it goes up so very high 

It looks as though it touched the sky.” 
“T like the great big skyscraper 

I like to go up, up, up in the elevators, 
Then I like to go down, down, down, 
Down in the elevators.” 

“O dear, O dear,” said skyseraper tall, 
I wish I could go 

Down, down, down, 

And look round, round, round.” 


The voice of the announcer then spoke 
of the fact that television was to be tried 
out for the first time that day. He ex- 
pressed the wish that his audience would 
be able to see and hear well, the play that 
was to be now given, by television. 


The children had worked out a play, an 
original one, called The Building of a 
Skyscraper. The play was about a small 
boy who was interested in building opera- 
tions. He went down town with his father 
to see a new building that was then in 
construction, and his inquiries concerning 
the matter were sometimes laughable and 
sometimes they elicited worthwhile infor- 
mation as to the actual processes involved. 


At the conclusion of the play each 
mother was presented with a book, The 
Giant. The Giant was the story written by 
the group telling of the building of a sky- 
seraper. Each child had illustrated his 
book. 
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Once upon a time there was a tiny old building. 

It was a very, very old building. Mr. Smith bought 

the tiny old building. Then he said, “I want to 
build a skyscraper here.” 


oa 1 ¥ — 
In a week Mr. Smith went back to see the archi- 
tect. The architect showed him some blue pa = 


The blue prints showed all the different parts o 
building. They showed where all the rooms would be. 
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Mr. Smith knew an exchinect could help him. An 
architect draws plans of buildings. Mr. Smith said, 
“Please, Mr. Architect, tell me how to build a 
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“Ting-a-ling-a-ling,” went the telephone one morn- 

ing. The architect said, “Mr. Smith, the contractor 

is ready. The contractor will build your skyscraper. 

He will build it in a year and a day.” Clipperty, 

clipperty clip went the hammers and saws. The tiny 

ld building was coming down. The contractor had 
some wreckers pulling it down. 
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him these men were called plasterers. 
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The following information will attempt 
to show how an integration of all the work 
was necessary, in the learning situations 


that arose. 


READING 


Seanning magazines and papers for pic- 
tures of skyscrapers and names of archi- 
tects. 

World Book (meaning of the word sky- 
seraper in the days of long ago). 

Book of Knowledge (description of mod- 
ern skyserapers). 

Reading of Skyscraper Poem in Field’s 
Taxis and Toadstools. 

Reading of original poems. 

Reading original story of skyscraper 
construction. 

Reading labels on _ building exhibits 
brought in by the children (sand, plaster, 
cement, iron, rivets, ete.). 

Reading charts. 

Reading Modern A. B. C. Book to dis- 
cover skyscraper rhyme. 

Rea..ing City Stories. 

Reading The Building of a Skyscraper, 
in Here and Now Story Book. 

Reading notices upon the Bulletin Board. 

Reading of the progress of the work as 
printed in the weekly newspaper of the 
room. 

Reading directions as to the duties of the 
various comimttees. . 


Composition, SPELLING, HaNpwRITING. 


Diary. 

Original Poems. 

The Giant. Story of the Building of a 

Skyscraper. 

Much oral composition. 

Reports about information gathered 
and read. 
Radio announcers. 

Talks and explanations concerning’ the 
building exhibit, the work of the architects, 
draftsmen, painters, contractors, electricians, 
radio men, elevator men, plumbers, Job En- 
gineers, Riveters, Job Superintendent, Out- 
side Stone Workers, Time Keepers, Clerks, 
Carpenters, Metal Welders, ete. 

Original Play. 

Invitations. 

Letter to Will Rogers. 


SPELLING. 


Skyseraper, large, tall, stone, built, beams, q 
steel, iron, tower, lighted, ete. 


HANDWRITING. 


Invitations to fathers for Father’s Night. 

Invitations to mothers for, “An afternoon 
with the skyserapers.” (Broadcast.) 

Notices about exhibits. 

Signs telling of the location of the Lin- 
coln Tower Shop. 

Poems. 

Diary. 

Letters to absent classmates telling of the 
progress of the work. 


ARITHMETIC 


Skill in measuring with a ruler and in 
drawing straight lines. 

Skill in reasoning in Arithmetic, taken 
from life situations. 

The necessity of borrowing in subtraction 
was felt, then the skill was acquired. 

Reading large numbers as 50,000. 


KNOWLEDGE 


The comprehension of the meaning of 
large numbers, of large amounts of ma- 
terial. 


Socta, StTupIEs 


A knowledge of the interdependence of 
man today. 

An appreciation of the work of the 
world and of its workers. 


History 


Learning of the first skyscrapers. (Tri- 
angular sails.) 

Learning of the evolution of the sky- 
seraper from its first thick walls to the 
thing of beauty that it now is with its set 
backs and steel framework. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Finding upon the map the places from 
which steel is obtained. Also locating sand- 
stone deposits, and aluminum manufactur- 
ing places. 
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Interest in maps. 
Interest in an atlas. 


DraMATICs 


Original play, The Building of a Sky- 
scraper. 


Music 


Original song welcoming mothers and 
telling of skyscrapers. 


Fine Arts 


The Giant, illustrated. (Cover designed 
for the Registration Book.) 

Illustrations for charts. (Steam Shovels, 
riveters, ete.) 

Background for the skyscraper designed 
and drawn. 

Individual Skyseraper books made and 
illustrated. 

Block print hanging showing a skyscraper 
design. 

Seenery for the play. 

Costumes for the play. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Construction of the architects’ office. 

Construction of the skyseraper. 

Knowledge and appreciation of the work 
of the world. 
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Some Unusvuat Tuines LEARNED. 


The first skyscraper was a triangular 
sail that was run up above ordinary sails 
when calm areas were reached. 

A fire was the first thing that aided the 
future development of skyserapers. Har- 
per and Brothers lost a building by fire 
in 1853, and in looking about for a more 
fire-proof construction, they found that 
rolled steel beams could be used in the 
framework. From this beginning steel 
beams in time came into general use, and 
in so doing took the weight from the walls, 
and placed the weight upon the founda- 
tions, of the buildings. 

Elevators were not built until 1859, so 
before that time no building was built 
more than six stories tall. 

The invention of hollow tile in 1871 
aided skyscraper construction because 
these tiles laid into a floor weighed only 
one fourth as much as the former brick 
arch had weighed. 

The zoning law of 1916 at first seemed 
a handicap to future skyscraper construc- 
tion. It has, however, materially aided in 
the artistic development of skyscrapers, 
because the setbacks have provided a new 
and beautiful pyramidal skyline. 


Flowering Time 


A happy child the one whose first fair journeyings are made 
Within a garden; whose long playtime knows the purple shade 
Of castled elms, the pageantry of crimson hollyhocks; 

Whose fragrant hours are garlanded with heliotrope and phlox. 
A garden lovelier blooms as each new memory is climbed— 

A poem neither hewn to shape of prosody nor rimed. 


P. P. StracHan 
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Accepting the Challenge 


RutH I. Denny, JANE E. Jos~tin, EVELYN ABERNATHY 
Classroom Teachers, Hathaway Brown Schooi, Cleveland, Ohio 


mer school eager for adventures. 

The teachers were bent on satisfying 
their desires, and they were also eager to 
foster a wholesome attitude towards re- 
sponsibility and mental effort. 

On the first day, the children were in- 
formed that the school was theirs to or- 
ganize and make as successful as they 
wished it to be. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall we do this month?’’, 
they plunged into the building of a cur- 
riculum with enthusiasm and resourceful- 
ness. The suggestions included planning a 
circus, holding a pet show, planning spe- 
cial assemblies, having musical recitals, 
and making a box village. The village 
plan appealed to all, and large packing 
boxes were secured at once. The whole 
group engaged in vigorous activity, claim- 
ing the boxes, organizing to work together, 
and making plans for sidewalks and public 
buildings. Plenty of hammers, saws, 
nails, saw-horses, vises, screw-drivers, rul- 
ers, pencils, squares, bits, and gimlets were 
supplied, so that no one was kept waiting 
for tools. The saws, though not full size, 


[ne children came to their first sum- 


‘ were well made so that they did not bend, 


and they were sharpened for use. There 
were several key-hole saws to be used in 
making windows after the corner holes had 
been made with the braces and bits. Some 
of the four and five year olds had not at- 
tended school and knew nothing about 
handling carpenters’ tools. Older children 
took them in charge, protecting them from 
danger, and encouraging them to accom- 
plish something. After a few minutes 
their interest would lag and they would 
turn to other activities, but they enjoyed 
being a part of the family life whenever 
it was played in the boxes. 

The other children used the tools with 
apparent satisfaction. Much had to be 


learned about dimensions and accuracy; 
drawing the lines straight; sawing on the” 
line, using cracks to advantage to save 
sawing, and setting the windows where 
they would look well and where they could © 


be used by those living in the houses. The 
doors had to be made so that they would 
hold together and fill the space without 


leaving large cracks. They had to be hung | 


so that they would not sag. It was found 
that leather hinges were not so satisfactory 
as steel ones. There was great interest in 
using screws. Sometimes a child would 
put many screws in a surface for no pur- 
pose, while the older ones looked on with 
goodnatured tolerance. 


These rules were made and adhered to: 


1. See that no child is in the house when 
using a gimlet or saw. 

2. Nails must be bent back so that they 
will not stick out in the wood. 

3. Do not saw where there are nails in 
the wood. 

4. Keep tools off the ground as they 
rust and are easily lost. 

5. Each child must help to pick up the 
tools and carry more than one into 
the house. 

6. Do not saw wood when it is wet. 


After the first week-end, the children 
were discouraged to find that half the 
boxes had been spirited away in the night, 
but they moved the rest to a more shel- 
tered spot on the beautiful campus, and 
renewed their efforts to complete the vil- 
lage. Frequently the needs of the village 
were discussed. One group put a gable 
roof on their house. Another gathered 
some hay and thatched their roof. One 
added a chimney. One group made a 
post-office and covered it with tar paper. 
It was used for the distribution of letters 
written to various children by teachers 
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and children in the group. Window 
frames and flower boxes were added to 
several houses. The buildings were painted 
and some were furnished with tables and 
chairs made of scraps of wood. ‘‘For 
Rent’’ and ‘‘For Sale’’ signs were placed 
on some, and much dramatic play was en- 
joyed in the houses. At the end of the 
session, several took their houses home 
and used them all summer. 

It was soon discovered that hammering 
and sawing were strenuous work, and that 
it would be pleasant and restful to vary 
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were frequently brought in, and interest- 
ing assemblies were planned and conducted 
by different children. Committees to serve 
the daily lunch and keep the rooms in 
order were appointed each week. 

For one of the assemblies, two children 
planned a church service. When the hour 
approached, all hurried down the aisle 
with their dolls. One child confided after- 
wards to a teacher that her baby had 
talked all through the devotions, and that 
she was almost obliged to take her out. An 
usher was chosen to seat the guests. When 





The plan of making a box village appealed to all, and large packing cases were secured. The 


whole group engaged in vigorous activity, ¢ 


claiming the boxes, organizing to work together, 


and making plans for sidewalks and public buildings. 


the morning program with other activities, 
so the children asked to have lunch, read- 
ing, and a play time. They organized in 
three groups, the youngest ones naming 
themselves the ‘‘Brownies,’’ the six and 
seven year olds the ‘High School Girls,”’ 
and the eight year olds the ‘‘College 
Girls.’’ On rainy days and in their spare 
time, they pursued individual interests in 
the studio, planned a play, made a train, 
played the band instruments, had singing 
concerts, processionals and boat races, 
made a garden and took care of it, read 
poetry and many books, and studied frogs, 
birds, flowers, and other nature material. 
During the four weeks, original stories 





all was quiet, the leaders took turns in 
solemnly announcing the following pro- 
gram: 


“We'll sing ‘Jesus Loves Me’ and Miss J. 
will play it all through first.” 

“Now B. will read the 100th Psalm.” 

“Now we'll say the Lord’s Prayer. Stand 
up.” 

“Some of us can read the Bible. Will you 
read, Miss J.?” 

“Now church is over.” 


The service seemed sacred to every 
child, and as some of them had never at- 
tended church or Sunday School, they 
were exceedingly attentive, and later ex- 
pressed their appreciation. 
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One day Betty and Helen called the 
groups together and proposed that a pet 
show be given the following Friday. When 
they asked for plans, four year old David 
H., who had just lost his pet, remarked 
sadly that he had a dead dog that he could 
not bring. Betty then asked ‘‘How many 
have dogs—not dead dogs?’’ Several 
promised to bring theirs. David B.’s 
statement that he had a dog that ate cats 
was followed by a deep silence. Finally 
Betty handled that situation by stating 
that he had better leave that dog at home. 
Both leaders blew the whistle for silence 
when several arose at once, or when all 
began to speak at the same time. 

At the next day’s meeting the same 
leaders presided. The children decided to 
award blue ribbons as prizes, and two 
children were chosen as judges.- It was 
decided to make the awards on the follow- 


tagged. Soon the stage looked like a me. 


nagerie with children and judges running | 
to and fro among the turtles, snails, Jay-— 
anese sparrows, parrakeets, canaries, fish, 


and valuable dogs. 


Helen and Betty took charge and called 


for the entries. The judges were twins 
and had no trouble in agreeing about the 
awards. After giving the other prizes, 


they announced the first prize for the 


dogs was to go to a dirty little mongrel 
puppy, purchased the night before for the 
oceasion, with the understanding that it 
was to be given a bath. The bath was 
given that very morning in one of the box 
houses rented for the purpose. Later, the 
children were called together and told that 
three of the parrakeets were out of their 
eages. It looked as if one of the number 
had let them out, but it was finally dis- 
covered that they had opened their own 





For one of the assemblies two children planned a church service. As some of them had 
never attended church, they were exceedingly attentive and later said they had liked it. 


ing points: appearance, cleanliness, and 
the description of the habits of the pet 
by the owner. The gymnasium was chosen 
as the exhibit hall and the teachers were 
granted permission to invite a few guests. 

On Friday, the children came early, 
their eyes shining with excitement. Al- 
most every one carried some cherished 
pet, which was placed on the stage and 


cages. As the windows of the gymnasium 
were barred, they could not escape, but 
they took refuge on a long rafter twenty 
feet from the floor. It took the combined 
efforts of three maids, two janitors, and 
three teachers to catch them in nets on 
the ends of long poles, and give them back 
to their owners. The children took their 
pets home, with interest undiminished. 
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m ‘ 
nial ; On one occasion each group gave a were scattered about. A conversation 
Jav. | cireus play. As the plans had been laid about the events of the day was carried on 
fish, 4 with great secrecy, each play was a sur- by the clowns, while they dressed in their 

| prise and there was much interest. Tick- ridiculous clothes, looked for lost articles, 
alled ets of admission were purchased with and put on their funny make-up. Finally 
wit paper money made the night before. The an escaped bear sauntered in, buried his 
the Brownies gave a circus play with a trainer nose in a box of powder, and abruptly 
izes, who cracked his whip while his animals closed the scene. 

the ate and did stunts. The next group pre- During the summer school, the children 
grel | sented a gypsy dancer, a tight rope walker improved greatly in loving consideration 
the with a parasol, and some clowns. The for each other and the little ones, observ- 
t it third group made this announcement: ing campus bounds and giving prompt 
wil “Children, did you ever see elowns in obedience to signals. They were especially 
boul their dressing tents? You are going to see happy in assuming responsibility for the 
tha some now.’’ The curtain rose, disclosing activities of the school, and enjoyed a new 
hat a group of clowns sitting under a huge sense of confidence and power that was 
neil grey tent. Trunks, clothes and mirrors gratifying to their parents. 
ber 
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Thirty-ninth 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
International Kindergarten Union National Council of Primary Education 
Founded 1892 Founded 1915 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
May 4TH To 7TH, 1932 

For the program and complete information consult the March and 

od April issues of Cu1rnpHOOoD EpvucarTION. 
at In addition to the splendid educational program planned, several 

: invitations have been extended: to meet President Hoover, to visit the 
ty United States Office of Education and meet Commissioner and Mrs. — 

-d Cooper, to visit the Pan American Union of which Dr. L. S. Rowe is 
d the Director General. 
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May Day—National Child Health Day 


Support Your Community CuHitp HEALTH Procram: 
Ir Protects Your Home 


General Purpose of May Day 1932 


To focus the spirit of this year—which is a spirit of unselfishness, of sharing, 
of responsibility towards our neighbor—upon the needs of children in order that 


Each child may be sheltered in its own home and share secure family life dur- 
ing 1932 


Each child may have the essential food elements in each day’s diet during 1932 
Each child may have an adequate amount of clean and safe milk in 1932 
Each child may have plenty of sunshine, sleep, rest and recreation 


Each infant in 1932 may be born healthy, of a healthy mother who will live to 
love her child and take care of her family 


and that all 


The nineteen points of The Children’s Charter—the Magna Carta of Child- 


hood—may be put into practice in every community. 
—American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Regional Conference ; 
of the : 
World Federation of Education Associations 
Dr. Pavt. Monroe, President 


July 25-30, 1932, at Honolulu, Hawaii, will occur the Regional Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. The conference will relate to all coun- 
tries in the Pacific and will deal with such subjects as the Dual Language Problem, 
Modern Edueational Problems in the Oriental Setting, Vocational Education, Health 
Edueation and Adult Education. 

The Pacific area at the present time is one of the most interesting and important 
sections of the world in economic, social and educational life. 

American teachers who desire to attend the National Education Association meet- 
ing at Atlantic City will have ample time to reach Hawaii before the Federation meet- 
ing begins. The total cost of round trip carfare and steamship, including meals, Pull- 
man and the ten days’ stay on the islands, will be about $450 from Atlantie coast 
points, with corresponding reductions for points west. Besides a fascinating educa- 
tional experience, it will be a delightful travel experience which will enrich the life of 
the teacher. 

For information concerning the program, write to the President, Dr. Paul Monroe, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 

For matters pertaining to travel, accommodations and general arrangements, write 
to the Seeretary-General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 











Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Mr. Hugh W. Ewing, M.A., Secretary, The 
City of London Vacation Course in Educa- 
tion, Montague House, Russell Square, Lon- 
don W. C. 1, England, will be glad to send, 
free upon request, a 50-page booklet of the 
1932 session. The Course offers American 
teachers an interesting holiday in London in 
which Lectures on English Teaching Methods 
are interspersed with visits to places of in- 
terest, meetings with distinguished men and 
women of England, and a varied program of 
entertainments. 


Nice, FRANCE 


Education and Changing Society is to be the 
theme of the Sixth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship which will be held 
in Nice, France, next summer. The dates are 
July 29th to August 12th, 1932. Some of the 
most distinguished educators and publicists in 
the world will speak at this meeting. Pro- 
fessor Paul Langevin of the College de France 
is the president of the Conference. 

The program will be of special interest to 
teachers, to parents, to people interested in 
international affairs, in peace and interna- 
tional understanding, in social and economic 
conditions. Special pre-conference tours will 
be arranged for special groups. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Frances Fenton Park, Secretary, 425 West 
123d Street, New York City. 


GeNEvA, SWITZERLAND 


The Second General Congress on Child Wel- 
fare will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 
18-21, 1932. The First Congress was held in 
1925, with over a thousand in attendance from 
fifty-two different countries. 


A. C. E. Convention 


Ten days after you read this the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the Association 
will be convening in Washington, D. C. Ad- 
ditions have been made to the information 
sent out in the preliminary programs and a 
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splendid convention is assured. The Group 
Conferences are organized in a slightly dif- 
ferent way this year, making them more val- 
uable to every one who attends. The Washing- 
ton teachers are planning most enthusiastically 
for the entertainment and comfort of their 
guests and Baltimore is coming over to help 
them. Even though you have not arranged to 
come, make up your mind now to attend. We 
promise that you will take back with you a 
more wholesome philosophy, improved prac- 
tices and fresh enthusiasm. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Three new Life Members have been added 
since January first. 

Mathilde C. Gecks, St. Louis, Missouri 

Helen Herron, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Marle Beattie, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Miss Beattie’s name was added as a Life 
Member by the A. C. E. Branch of Lincoln. 

The Association is happy to place these mem- 
bers in our permanent files and to add their 
fees to our Life Membership Fund. The in- 
terest from this fund is used to carry forward 
the work of the organization. 


CHILDHOOD Epvucation Boorn 


The Journal Booth, maintained during the 
February meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence in Washington, made many in- 
teresting contacts, not only for the Journal 
itself, but for the A. C. E. as well. The Booth 
was under the direction of Sarah Marble, Cir- 
culation Chairman for the Journal. She was 
assisted by a number of the Washington teach- 
ers and by members of the Headquarters staff. 


OFrFIce VISITORS 


There is no space to tell of all the visitors 
who came to the Headquarters Office in Feb- 
ruary during the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. It was a glad occasion 
for us all. The Editorial Board of the Journal 
was able, for the first time in its history, to 
hold a meeting in the A. C. E. office, the home 
of the Journal. 
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Song and story.—Teachers who are familiar 
with the work of Mrs. Coleman will be inter- 
ested in her new book of songs! for young 
children. Of it she says, “This book was writ- 
ten for the purpose of enriching the musical 
experiences of children at the age when they 
are most keenly interested in these folk tales. 

".... No song contains the complete story; 
but certain well-known episodes in each have 
been drawn upon to enable the children to 
sing about these characters and impersonate 
them in dramatic song and action.” Which is 
to say that the book contains dramatic songs 
intended to be of genuine interest to children 
from four to seven years of age. And vital 
interest is assured since in them the children 
meet their friends the Gingerbread Man, The 
Three Bears, The Three Pigs, Chicken Licken, 
Little Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit, and Johnny 
Crow, together with a number of others, about 
whom they may sing in simple, tuneful melo- 
dies with a lilt and rhythm that aids in the 
expression of the dramatic elements in the 
songs. 

The book is illustrated by Ruth Hambidge, 
who has in some places done delightful work 
in interpreting the spirit of these folk tales. 
This is especially true in her picture of the 
Billy Goats dancing their joy after having out- 
witted the stupid old troll; in the Three Little 
Pigs travelling along the road each carrying or 
trundling the materials to build his house; of 
the Tiger stalking off into the jungle carrying 
Little Black Sambo’s beautiful umbrella and 
of the silly Chicken Licken and her train dis- 
appearing into the Fox’s den. In other places, 
however, the artist’s work is not so pleasing. 
There are pictures in which the colors are 
erude, the figures poor and the composition 
spotty. But the real worth of a book of 
songs depends upon its musical excellence and 
not upon its illustrations, though they can and 
should add genuine interest and beauty to the 
physical make-up of the book, bringing to the 
children the opportunity for a finely enriched 
art experience. 


4Satis N. Coleman. 
Songs of the Children’s Story-Book Friends. 
The John Day Company. 1931. Pp. 71. 


The Gingerbread Man and Other 
New York: 
$2.50. 


—— 


To the Kindergarten-Primary teacher who 
is endeavoring to bring variety of musical ex- 
perience to children and who realizes the great 
value of dramatic songs in freeing the singing 
voice, the book is a fine source of inspiration 
because of its excellent musical and Gramatie 
possibilities. 
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Superior State Teachers College, 


The second of a series of picture books— 
In the April number of this journal we re- 
viewed a new type of picture book for babies 
entitled The First Picture Book. It was ecom- 
posed entirely of full page photographs of 
real things in the everyday life of the baby, 
such as his toilet articles, his clothing, his 
toys, ete. In preparing this first book the 
authors had in mind the period in the child’s 
early life when he is interested in merely see 
ing and naming familiar objects with which he 
has had intimate association. The authors 
have now, a year later, prepared The Second 
Picture Book.? This is designed for the next 
stage when the child enjoys seeing other babies 
use these same familiar objects as he now uses 
them. “These activities,” according to Mrs. 
Martin, “do not form a connected story, for 


at the early stage the small child is not able | 


to sustain interest through a volume-lengtu 
story. There is no text. Let them (the chil- 
dren) ‘read’ to themselves or to us, making 
their own stories.” Nursery school teacher. 
and parents whose babies have enjoyed the 
earlier volume will doubtless find them ready 
now to take pleasure in this second book of 
the series. 
ALiceE TEMPLE, 
University of Chicago. 


A day with two children—Following the 
example of Mrs. Martin and Mr. Steichen, 
an expert photographer and genuine artist has 
given to preschool children a delightful book* 
composed of some fifty-five photographs of 


2Mary Steichen Martin and Edward Steichen. The 
Second Picture Book. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932. $2.00. i 

SLena Towsley. Peggy and Peter: What They Did 


Today. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1931. $2.50. 
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real children accompanied by a brief and in- 
teresting narrative of what they did during 
the course of a single day. The pages are 
about nine inches square and the photographs 
e’most fill them. On the page opposite each 
picture is a sentence or two or, in some eases, 
only part of a sentence, because several pho- 
tographs are used to illustrate the complete 
sentence. For example, the following sentence 
spreads over five pages and is accompanied 
by four charming pictures of Peggy and one 
of Peter. 


‘¢Then while Peggy was putting on her 
socks—and her shoes—and her petticoat,— 
Peter was turning summersaults.’’ 


The only other character in the story is Sally, 
who, in her own canine way, is quite as fas- 
cinating as the children. 

One marvels at the success of the artist in 
getting photographs in which the attitudes of 
the children are absolutely natural and the 
children themselves entirely unselfconscious. 
The composition is so good and the lighting 
so effective that one does not miss the color. 

One group of twenty-five four-year-olds 
known to the reviewer never seem to tire of 
this charming book. Doubtless the same could 
be said of other young children who are for- 
tunate enough to have daily aecess to it. 

Auice TEMPLE, 
University of Chicago. 


The Unit Plan in Teaching Literature.— 
Teachers in the elementary school find a dis- 
‘tinct value in the suggestion gathered from well- 
brganized descriptive studies of units which 
embody the application of modern theories in 
specific fields of subject-matter. A Guide to 
*hildren’s Literature* is a study of this type. 
Its chief feature is the presentation of unit 
plans for the teaching of literature as they 
Ihave been developed in the schools of Balti- 
more. It is the outgrowth of direct contact 
with teachers in every-day situations as the 
ample recognition given to contributions by 
students and classroom teachers furnishes 
pleasing testimony. Moreover, the unit plans 
deseribed show how much the experience of 
appreciation of literature may help children 
to discover in their environment a wealth of 
opportunity for widening vistas and for en- 


‘Florence E. Bamberger and Angela M. Broening, 
A Guide to Children’s Literature. 
Hopkins Press, 1931. 


Baltimore: Johns 
vii 107. 
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couraging exploration in the world of books. 
In the development of the various units it is 
noteworthy that the cultural advantages of 
Baltimore have been utilized in many practi- 
eal and delightful ways. The authors have 
demonstrated in a most interesting way their 
point of view, “seeing literature as life and 
life as literature.” 

The plan of A Guide to Children’s Litera- 
ture is clear and simple. Brief chapters deal- 
ing with the nature of appreciation and of 
children’s interests in relation to literature 
serve to define the scope of the work and to 
provide an introduction. ,One chapter is de- 
voted to the process of building a unit in lit- 
erature from a center of interest to the point 
of developing richly integrated experiences, 
and ineludes a useful summary of expert 
opinion concerning criteria for selecting lit- 
erature. The subsequent chapters offer de- 
scriptions of units organized around various 
types of literature: poetry, fairy tales, myths, 
legends, animal stories, biography, history, 
geography and science. A brief, suggestive 
diseussion of the particular type of literature 
illustrated by the units accompanies each of 
the chapters. Since the units of work in- 
cluded were planned and carried out success- 
fully in a number of schools under different 
teachers, several excellent methods of devel- 
oping the plan of organization are represented. 
All grade levels are included in the selection 
of units. Thus primary teachers will find a 
helpful list of “want-to-be” stories in the 
chapter on biography. The final chapter of- 
fers an approach to the study of children’s 
interests by way of literature which interprets 
child life and by the presentation of criteria 
for evaluating an articulated program in chil- 
dren’s literature in the elementary school. 
Throughout the evidence of careful planning 
and experimentation serve to make the book 
valuable alike to supervisors and teachers. 

Studies which embody modern theory in 
practice are greatly needed in the field of 
children’s literature, and it is a decided gain 
to have a unit plan for the teaching of lit- 
erature as developed in Baltimore so fully de- 
scribed together with the numerous helps, ex- 
perimental data and bibliographies provided 
for the guidance of teachers. The variety in 
suggestions for study should encourage investi- 
gation and the liberal quotations from authori- 
ties, academic and literary, should stimulate 
wide reading. Both the experienced and inex- 
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perienced teacher will profit from studying the 
plan of organization for the teaching of lit- 
erature set forth in this book. 
E.oisE RaMSEy, 
Detroit Teachers College. 


The work of the elementary school princi- 
pal.—A recent book by Reavis, Pierce and 
Stullken® consists of a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the organization and administration 
of the elementary school. 

The volume deals specifically with the or- 
ganization and administration of elementary 
schools of considerable size, and particularly 
with three phases of the problem. The first 
five chapters treat of organization; the next 
twelve chapters have to do with the problems 
and procedures relating to the function of ad- 
ministration; and the remaining four chapters 
deal with specific problems of the elementary 
school principal. 

Some of the chapters which will be of es- 
pecial help to general elementary and _ pri- 
mary supervisors, as well as principals are: 
Administration of Pupils; Classification and 
Promotion of Pupils; The Curriculum; Ad- 
ministration of Special Groups; Administra- 
tion of Special Subjects; Administration of 
Classroom Teaching; Administration of Teach- 
er Improvement; Equipment and Supplies; 
and A Program of Improvement. 

The book contains much splendid material 
which will have significance for teachers of all 
grades in the elementary school. The stages 
of child development are traced clearly and 
the function and character of each stage are 
presented. Teachers and supervisors who need 
guidance in classifying and promoting pupils 
will find in Chapter VII a full discussion of 
different plans with descriptions of particular 
schools using such plans. The promotion plans 
described are: semester and quarter promo- 
tions; tripartite grouping; parallel course 
plans of grading; Batavia plan; individual 
instruction; special promotions; subject pro- 
motions; mental capacity; social age require- 
ments for scientific classification. The chapter 
closes with some excellent principles of classi- 
fication and promotion. 

Those who have questions concerning the 





SWilliam C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, and Edward H. 
Stullken, The Elementary School, Its Organization and 
Administration. 
Press, 1931. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Pp. IX+571. $3.00. 
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supervision of special subjects in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum will find much help in| 
the discussions concerning the supervision of 
handwriting, arts, music, physical education, 
shopwork and home economics, the schoq | 
health program, safety education, utilization 
of visual aids, organization for character edu. 
cation, and radio instruction. 


lightening and practical. 


Chapter XIII, Administration of Classroom 
Teaching, treats of ways in which the prinei- | 
pal may improve instruction within his school, — 


The | 


and evaluates the efficiency of teaching. 
purposes and difficulties of classroom super- 
vision are presented; such means of supervi- 


sion as classroom visitation, supervisory con-— 


ferences, professional teachers’ meetings, and 


demonstration teaching are discussed as to ob- 


jectives and procedures. The topic, Rating of 
Teachers, presents some pertinent points for 
principals who have felt that they had to be 
burdened with rating forms made up of a 
lengthy array of items. They will be relieved 
to know that investigations indicate that “af- 
ter five to seven qualities have been rated, the 
judgment tends to become blurred.” (p. 291). 

One of the most helpful and practical chap- 
ters in the book is the one entitled Adminis- 


tration of Pupil Progress. <A full diseussion — 


is given to early methods of measuring the 
progress of pupils, making clear the fact that 
those methods did not permit the comparison 
of results with other schools. Standards were 
unknown, and therefore the standards varied 
with the teacher and principal. There follows 
a discussion of ways and means by which the 
principal or teacher may carry on scientific 
measurement of pupil progress. The princi- 
pal must take certain steps to train his teach- 
ers in the use of improved tests; he must fa- 
miliarize them with the terminology of im- 
proved tests so that they can evaluate both 
commercial and home-made tests; his teach- 
ers must understand and be able to use in- 
telligently certain statistical terms and pro- 
cedures as: the making of a correct frequency 
distribution of the scores of a class on a given 
test; the caleulation of the median and mean; 
the determination of the extent of variability 
and the expression of relationships. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
book is the placing of a series of problems 
after each chapter in the form of the best 
answer test. In each case four procedures are 


The suggestions | 
contained in the material set forth are en. | 
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given and the student is to be scored five 
points for selecting the best procedure, three 

ints for the worst and one-point for each 
of the others. A perfect score is 100 points 
since there are ten problems in each set. An- 
other helpful feature is the inclusion of im- 
portant guiding principles which are empha- 
sized by being printed in italies. 

This volume will be welcomed by principals 
as an indispensable aid in the organization 
and administration of their schools. Teachers 
will find in it material for enriching their 
background of educational theory and practice. 
Grace E. Storm, 


University of Chicago. 


Selection and teaching of literature for chil- 
dren—Students and teachers who are look- 
ing for a very useful, practical and compre- 
hensive book on the subject of literature for 
children will find it in a recent contribution® 
to the field. 

This book, according to its author, “attempts 
to do two things; first, to present in a simple 
way some standards for selecting literature 
for children and some suggestions for teach- 
ing literature to children; second, to present 
in one volume a minimum of those specific 
bits of literature as to the value of which ex- 
perts are fairly well agreed” (p. xv). Miss 
Rawlinson has been highly successful in real- 
izing both purposes. 

The term literature, as used in this volume, 
ineludes “only those finer kinds of writing 
that cultivate artistie appreciation.” The ma- 
terial is organized under two large classifi- 
eations—traditional literature and _ sophisti- 
eated literature. Under the former classifica- 
tion, the author has dealt with myths, hero 
tales, popular ballads, household tales inelud- 
ing nursery rhymes, and fables. The sophis- 
ticated literature is that which has been creat- 
ed by individual writers and includes fanciful 
tales, realistic stories, romantic stories, and 
both narrative and lyrie poems. 

About three-fourths of the volume is de- 
voted to the various forms of traditional ma- 
terial. The treatment of myths is confined to 
the Greek and the Norse because English lit- 
erature has its sources largely in Greek liter- 


Introduction to Literature for 
New na 06d W. Norton and Company, 
-$3.25. 


6Eleanor Rawlinson. 
Children. 
1931. 


Pp. xvi+493. 
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ature and because we find in Norse literature 
“eonceptions that are readily acceptable to the 
English way of thinking.” Furthermore, the 
author feels that both mythologies furnish 
many stories suitable for elementary school 
children. Some six or seven myths from each 
source are given. In the retelling of these 
stories the author has followed the oldest ver- 
sions available. 


In the treatment of each of seven of the 
great hero tales, there is a brief account of 
the life of the hero which is primarily for the 
benefit of the student. This is followed by a 
number of selected episodes from the story 
which are suitable for children when properly 
adapted. Treated in this way are the stories 
of Jason, Achilles, Odysseus, David, Sigurd, 
Beowulf, King Arthur and Robin Hood. The 
remainder of this part of the book dealing with 
traditional material contains five of the popu- 
lar ballads, some twenty household tales, 
twenty-six nursery rhymes and twenty-one 
fables. 

Each type of material is introduced with 
an explanation of what it is and some dis- 
cussion of original sources. In connection also 
with the treatment of each type of story is a 
full bibliography containing sources and very 
excellent suggestions for study. The latter 
adds materially to the usefulness of the book 
in courses for teachers. 


In the treatment of sophisticated literature, 
the author presents no stories because there are 
so few really great ones, and because of the 
“merely-good” there are so many that a choice 
necessarily would be arbitrary. When it comes 
to poetry, however selections are again included 
—some eighty-four in all—with authors and 
dates. As in the first large division of the 
book, the bibliographies and suggestions for 
study are complete. 

There is a very good chapter devoted to the 
teaching of literature which supplements sug- 
gestions given in earlier chapters. There is a 
valuable chapter also which tells how books 
and pictures may be procured. It ineludes 
addresses of the publishers listed in the va- 
rious bibliographies. 

The book is simply and interestingly written 
and very effectively organized. While much 
of the story material is not suitable for chil- 
dren under nine or ten years of age, there is 
much that is. In any case the primary teach- 
er needs at least the introduction to the ma- 
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terial suitable for older children which this 
book provides and for which the simpler ma- 
terial for primary children—the household 
tales, rhymes and fables, and some modern 
stories—supplies the foundation. The book 
should prove useful to the classroom teacher 
and as a supplementary text in teachers’ col- 
lege course dealing with the subject. 
Auice TEMPLE. 
University of Chicago. 


Some old material in a new form.—Readers 
of the journal “Progressive Education,” will 
recall the four special numbers of that jour- 
nal each of which was devoted to creative ex- 
pression through one of the mediums: art, 
music, literature and dramatics. Because of 
the demand for additional copies of these 
numbers, the supply was rapidly exhausted. 
Continued requests for this material have 
finally led to the assembling of all of it in one 


volume.* Among the many contributors to 


these numbers of the magazine were such well | 
known writers as Hughes Mearns, Caroline 
Pratt, Harriet M. Johnson, Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Satis W. Coleman, the late Freder- 


ick G. Bonser, Peter W. Dykema and others, 


each of whom is identified in the Index of — 
All of the origi- — 
nal illustrations, many of them in color, are 
They cover | 
some one hundred fifteen pages in addition to 


Contributors (pp. 297-350). 
included in this attractive volume. 


the printed material. This book will be a 
valuable addition to the libraries of all teacher 


training institutions as well as those of ele- 


mentary and high schools. 


Auice TEMPLE. 
University of Chicago. 


"Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker, Editors, 
5 ge Expression: The Development of Children in 
Art, Music, Literature and Dramatics. New York: 


The John Day Company, 1932. Pp. 350. $5.00. 


Suggestions for the Children’s Book Table 


from the Ten Cent Stores which are 
suitable for use on the book tables in 
kindergarten and primary classrooms. 


I.—Books published by the Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company of Akron, Ohio. 
1—A. B. C. Book. 

2—A. B. C. Book of Animals. 
3—A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
4—Birds. 
5—Children Across the Sea. 
6—Friendly Animals. 
7—Mother Goose Rhymes. 
8—Pets. 
9—Rags. 
10—The Happy Day Begins. 
11—The Night Before Christmas. 
12—Three Little Kittens. 
13—Trains and Ships. 
14—Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


II.—Books published by the Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company of Racine, Wisconsin. 
1—A to Z Book. 

2—A Book of Airplanes. 

3—A Day With Robin Redbreast. 
4—A Picture Book of Fairy Tales. 
5—Birds. 


Pr ‘rome is a list of picture books 


6—Birds We Know. 

7—Busy Bunnies. 

8—Children of Holland. 

9—Furry Friends. 

10—Gabby Goose and Her Friends. 
11—Little Pickaninnies. 
12—Mother Goose Picture Book. 
13—My Animal Book. 
14—My Rhyme and Picture Book. 
15—Our Animal Friends. 
16—Playtime. 
17—School Days. 
18—Ships of All Times. 
19—Stories of the Stars. 
20—The Flowers in the Garden. 
21—The Animal Alphabet. 
22—The House that Jack Built. 
23—The Three Bears. 
24—The Three Little Pigs. 


III.—Books published by the Platt and Munk 
Company, New York City. 
1—Domestie Animals. 
2—Our Animal Friends. 
3—Our Farm Friends. 


IV.—Books published by the Harter Publish- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1—The Tale of Peter Rabbit. 
2—Cinderella. 
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Dr. J. Mace Andress in the department on 
Health and The School which he conducts 
regularly in Hygeia has as his contribution to 
the February issue an article called A Scien- 
tifie Spirit in Health Education. He tells us 
that in the last fifty years tremendous prog- 
ress has been made for the physical and men- 
tal welfare of human beings. But we are not 
yet free from superstitions and one which 
there is need to combat today has to do with 
nostrums and patent medicines. He suggests 
that “the serious training of children from the 
kindergarten through the high school should 
result in scientific attitudes that should pro- 
tect them from popular superstitions and 
ordinary hearsy in dealing with mental and 
physical ills and healthful living. This should 
be one of the great goals of health education.” 
A scientific attitude, he tells us, can be de- 
veloped only from “experiences, careful obser- 
vations, weighing and comparing of evidence 
and finally the careful drawing of conclusions.” 
He praises efforts now being made along this 
line and lists especially the publications ema- 
nating from the University of Texas under 
the leadership of Jeanie M. Pinckney. Here 
is material for genuine scientific study in 
Grades IV, V, and VI, on the topies Activities 
of Frogs and Toads, Activities of Birds, and 
Activities of the Honey-Bee. 


The Journal of Educational Psychology in 
its February issue prints An Experimental 
Study of Certain Phases of a True-False Test. 
This type of test has attained such popularity 
that it is no surprise to find it being sub- 
jected to a test, itself. This particular experi- 
ment was conducted and is written up by Wil- 
liam C. F. Krueger of the College of the City 
of Detroit. The purpose and the details of 
the study are given. Only the conelusions will 
be quoted here: 


‘61, When the subject guessed ‘true’ or ‘false’ 
at random, the tendency was to write 


‘true’ slightly more often than ‘false’! 
The average frequency of items guessed 
correctly by chance was fifty per cent of 
the total number of guesses. 
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‘¢2. When the subjects were instructed to mark 
in random order 50 per cent of the guesses 
as ‘true’ and fifty per cent of the guesses 
as ‘false,’ the average frequency of items 
guessed correctly by chance was fifty per 
cent of the total number of guesses, 

**3. As the number of presentations of mate- 
rials (for purposes of learning) was in- 
creased, the average total frequencies of 
the items checked correetly increased ‘at 
a negatively accelerated rate. 

**4, The proportion of correctly marked items 
was dependent upon the relative difficulty 
of the materials. The more familiar the 
material was, the greater was the corre- 
sponding increase in retention score for 
the various frequencies of presenting the 
learning material, 

‘*5, When the subjects believed that their 
judgments were correct, the proportion of 
such answers (indicated by underlining the 
response word) was dependent upon the 
degree to which the subjects knew the 
meaning of the material to be learned, or 
had ascribed extraneous meaning to such 
material. 

‘¢6. For meaningful, familiar material, such as 
the simple nouns, the number of errors was 
rather constant, irrespective of times the 
material had been presented for learning. . 

‘¢7, The more meaningless the material, and 
the greater the similarity among the items 
to be learned, the greater was the number 
of errors, and the frequency of errors in- 
ceased in spite of the repeated readings 
which afforded additional opportunities 
for learning and corrections. 

‘*8. Poor students (as rated by respective class 
standing) underlined many more of the 
judgments than the better students, and 
the proportion of error among these al- 
leged judgments based upon certainty, was 
always markedly larger among the poor 
students than among the pupils of high 
ranking in the classes.’’ 


The same journal carries an article by 
Minnie L. Steckey of the University of Chi- 
cago—Items of Gesell’s Developmental Sched- 
ule Scaled. The method of sealing is explained, 
but there will be quoted here only the sugges- 
tions which this study gives about the begin- 
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nings of intelligence. The writer says, “It is 
probable that at the union of the sperm and 
ovum intelligence begins but is not perceptible 
until four or five months before birth.” 

A third article in the same magazine dis- 
eusses ratings. The Bogey of the “Personal 
Equation” in Ratings of Intelligence by Her- 
bert S. Conrad of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of California, comments on 
the universal acceptance in psychology of the 
idea that subjective ratings of any trait are 
likely to be seriously affected by the “per- 
sonal equation” of the judge. Interpreting a 
study made on army ratings, the writer con- 
elndes that “the personal equation effect is 
relatively insignifieant.” This leads him to ask 
the following questions, “Has not the effect of 
the personal equation in ratings been grossly 
overestimated? Has not the misplaced em- 
phasis upon the personal equation served as a 
sort of smoke sereen, behind which the other, 
less easily located errors of ratings have 
escaped the careful scrutiny which they re- 
quire?” He comments, “These questions ap- 
pear especially significant, in view of the cur- 
rent widespread use of rating seales of all 
kinds for the measurement of attitudes and of 
character.” 


March presents the first number of a new 
periodical, which is also a new type of eduea- 
tional periodical. It is School Management, 
with George J. Heeht as President and Pub- 
lisher. In his first editorial he outlines the 
policies. While subscriptions will be accepted, 
the expected revenue to sustain the enterprise 
is to come from advertising. It will be sent 
free each month to “a carefully selected list 
of school principals, school superintendents, 
school architects, and a few other ‘key’ indi- 
viduals in education.” Its first noticeable dif- 
ference to other educational periodicals is in 
its size, which is of the pocket variety. It is 
further announced that all articles will be paid 
for, thus giving the management a free hand 
in the choice of material, and ensuring inter- 
esting and easily read material. In line with 
this announced policy, the leading article for 
this initial number is by Dr. John Dewey on 
America Needs an Entirely New Educational 
System. Recognizing that education has been 
greatly changed in the last hundred years, he 
bases the need for still further change on a 
statement of the demands of life today. He 
says, “The sense of unsolved social problems 


is all about us. There are problems of crime, — 
of regard for law, of capital, of labor, of un- 
employment, of stability and security, of fam-— 


ily life, of war and peace, of international 
relationships and cooperations—all on a larger 


scale than the world has ever seen before.” He — 


feels therefore that education must change, for 
“unless it prepares citizens to deal effectively 
with these great questions, our civilization may 
collapse.” The lines along which education 
must reorganize are dealt with under several 
headings. First, “Our mechanical devices and 
processes have got far ahead of our capacity 
to plan and enjoy—ahead of our minds, in 
short.” He believes that education has failed 
to meet this need. Second, he discusses the 
change which has come about in the methods 
by which we get things done. He points out 
that old procedures and the practice of work- 
ing by eustom and models have been cast 
aside. “For science has dictated to men new 
ways of doing things based upon understand- 
ing of natural energy and the relations of 
cause and effect.” Here again Dr. Dewey feels 
that the sehools have failed “to introduce the 
scientific method into teaching to anything ap- 
proaching the part which it plays in shaping 
our lives.” Third, he points out the changes 
which have eome about which make us today 
a country “with extremely difficult and com- 
plex issues.” As he states it, “the problem of 
democracy is no longer chiefly governmental 
and political. It is industrial and financial— 
economic. It is infinitely ramified, and the 
threads which bind the social structure to- 
gether are subtle and invisible.” While educa- 
tion is not to be held responsible for present 
ills, Dr. Dewey warns—“we live in an age in 
which education must take on new responsi- 
bilities and come to grips with realities which 
it has passed by as outside its province.” 
Fourth, he discusses what he considers to be 
a crisis in our national moral life, caused by 
the increase of leisure and the pressure of 
commercialized amusements. He feels that the 
great problem which confronts education is 
the development of a great directive aim, 
which it now lacks. “The schools, like the na- 
tion, are in need of a central purpose which 
will create a new enthusiasm and devotion, and 
which will unify and guide all intellectual 
plans.” What is demanded of education today 
is the cultivation of the social spirit and the 
power to act socially, a development which 
seems to him a complete reversal of the older 
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idea of competition and struggle for individ- 
nal success. As a motto Dr. Dewey suggests 
“Learn to act with and for others while you 
learn to think and judge for yourself.” He 
has no delusions as to the difficulty of the 
road he is pointing out, but such faith in the 
schools that he concludes thus, “When the 
jdeals of democracy are made real in our en- 
tire educational system, they will be a reality 
once more in our national life.” 

This journal is conducting a department 
modeled along the lines of many of the popu- 
lar magazines which make an effort to ex- 
change helpful suggestions among its readers. 
This department is called How Other Schools 
Do It, and contributions are asked for. 


School and Society in its issue of February 
27th prints Some Current Issues in Nursery 
Education by Dr. George D. Stoddard of the 
University of Iowa, a paper read by him at 
the biennial conference on Nursery Education 
in Philadelphia in November. Dr. Stoddard 
believes that the earlier question as to whether 
nursery schools should be established in this 
eountry has been defiintely answered in the 
affirmative. He says, “hypothesis, theory, ob- 
servation, and experiment all seem to point 
in the same direction—to a strong need for 
organized, professional public - and - private - 
school education for children, three or four 
years below the conventional primary age.” 
But he finds a passive resistance to the nurs- 
ery school movement, which keeps it sluggish 
and therefore of minor importance in the na- 
tional educational scheme. For this condition 
he finds four reasons—first, the distrust of 
parents. This can best be met, if at all, by a 
demonstration of the superiority of the nurs- 
ery school in developing such things as nu- 
trition, mental and social development, music, 
art and language stimulation. The second 
hurdle is that of cost. This may be met in two 
ways: first, by reducing costs, which have so 
far been very high in the American nursery 
school; second, by justifying the cost by the 
value of the work done. The third trouble- 
some question is that a need for the nursery 
school is not as yet widely felt. The fourth 
difficulty is “an almost complete lack of edu- 
cational sponsorship.” Dr. Stoddard feels, 
however, that these are not unmixed ills, for 
he says, “they have saved us from the re- 
former’s zeal by permitting a period of re- 
search and small-scale experience of the high- 
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est value.” Thus the nursery school movement 
today has at its command a_ considerable 
amount of scientific inquiry upon which to 
base its next step. 


The editorial by Mrs. Gruenberg in the 
March number of Child Study deals with 
printing and what this art may mean to par- 
ents. There is today so much printed matter 
available that she says, “Parent education, 
like all adult education, implies learning how 
to make the most profitable and discriminating 
use of the printed word. The kind of reading 
on childhood and homemaking demanded by 
parents will in turn determine to a large ex- 
tent what is offered them.” 

From this editorial view we turn to an ar- 
ticle by Ralph H. Ojemann and George D. 
Stoddard called Reciprocity in Reading which 
presents a survey on “what those who write 
and those who read books for parents think 
they should contain.” The authors believe 
that parents should be critical of the litera- 
ture which is offered them as aids in their at- 
tempts to bring up children, but they ask of 
parents an active attitude of helpfulness. The 
study presented is an analysis of twenty-five 
popular books on parent education, not listed. 
Forty-three topies were discussed in these 
books. “Personality development, descriptions 
of social behavior patterns, development of 
social behavior through family relationships, 
and development of social behavior through 
no specified environmental relationships were 
diseussed by almost every author.” The next 
most popular topics are “the child’s intellec- 
tual development, his emotional development, 
the influence upon social behavior of play 
group relationships, school relationships and 
other group relationships. Four things are 
listed as difficulties under the heading “ac- 
euracy and pitfalls”: 


1. A tendency to neglect the results of care- 
ful research work; 

2. Frequently the generality or vagueness of 
the principles makes their application to 
specific cases extremely difficult; 

3. A difficulty arises from the liberal use of 
indefinite terms. 

4. A tendency noted is that in dealing with 
controversial elements, a writer may ignore 
the controversy and present only his own 
point of view. 

5. As a rule no one author or reference will 
be completely adequate or infallible. 
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Do Children Benefit from Nursery School 
Attendance? Challenges, especially when the 
challenge is a request for facts, are wholesome 
and invigorating. They favor progress and 
sound growth, and often have constructive 
value. 

The nursery school is beginning to receive 
challenges. A few experimental studies are 
being made, here and there, to find out the 
values of various procedures, studies of young 
children’s interests in certain kinds of stories, 
for example, or of their interests in simple 
music. 


A study! is just published, the purpose of 
which was to evaluate the effects of nursery- 
school experience upon children who attend 
such schools, or more specifically, to find out 
whether or not there are measurable differ- 
ences in growth and development between two- 
and three-year-old children who attend nursery 
schools and two- and three-year-old children 
who do not. The study was carried on by the 
Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund in Chi- 
eago, and the Pre-school Department of the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, with 
the assistance of the Behavior Research Fund. 


Twenty-two pairs of children are included 
in the investigation, half of these children be- 
ing in the Winnetka or the Franklin Nursery 
Schools, and the other half, serving as con- 
trols, not enrolled in nursery school. The 
groups corresponded from the outset in sex, 
chronological age, and mental age, with as 
much similarity in physical status and home 
background as possible. 

All the children were given psychological 
and medical examinations at the beginning of 
the school year, and these were repeated about 
seven months later. Observations of each 
child in his home were made at the beginning 
of the year, and again, seven months later. 

Among the most interesting results are the 
following: 


1Kawin, Ethel, and Hoefer, Carolyn. A Comparative 
Study of a Nursery-School Versus a Non-Nursery-School 
Group. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. 52. 


1. According to the scores given by the Merrill- | 
Palmer Seale (a fairly new, individual psy- — 
chological test for children of preschool age) — 
both the nursery school and the contro} 
groups made an apparent gain in mental 
growth between the fall and spring tests, 
but there was no difference between the 
nursery-school group and the control group — 
in the amount of their respective gains. 


2. According to the tests for physical growth, 
as measured by fourteen physical traits, no 
differences in development appeared between 
the nursery-school and the control groups. 


3. Although both groups had a lower medical 
rating in the spring than in the fall, the 
children in the nursery-school group were in 
a slightly better condition in the spring 
than the control group, but the differences 
were not significant. 


4. When the habits of the children were ob- 
served at home (an average of two hours 
being spent in each home at each visit in’ 
order to record the development of the child 
in such habits as eating, sleeping, dressing, 
toilet, body-manipulation, motor coordina- 
tion, speech, play, and social reactions) it 
was found that by the spring a larger per- 
centage of nursery-school than of control- 
group children showed improvement. The 
nursery-school children had eliminated a 
greater number of ‘‘undesirable’’ habits 
and more habits which indicate a lack of in- 
dependence; and also they had gained a 
greater number of ‘‘desirable’’ habits and 
those indicating emancipation from adults. 


The authors point out that before anyone 
attempts to draw conclusions from these data 
he should keep two facts in view: (a) that the 
study does not throw light on the development 
of the individual child as a whole, and (b) 
that the negative results of this study may 
indicate, not that differences do not exist, but 
that the available instruments were not ade- 
quate to measure such differences as do exist. 


How Can Coordination of Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education be Brought 
About? Supervisors, principals, and classroom 
teachers will be interested in the investigation 
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which is just published by Dr. Julia Hahn? on 
the unification of the activities of the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. 

This study falls into three parts. The pur- 

of the first part is to trace briefly the 
growth of kindergarten-primary education and 
its supervision in the United States. The aim 
of the second part is to diseuss current theo- 
ries and practices in kindergarten-primary ed- 
ueation. The third part, which is the major 
contribution of the study, presents a deserip- 
tion and critical analysis of a particular su- 
pervisory program, covering a period of six 
years, which was concerned with the reorgani- 
zation of kindergarten and primary grades of 
the San Francisco public schools. 

Dr. Hahn, in the first, historical section of 
her dissertation, traces the history of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the supervision of 
kindergarten and primary teaching in this 
country, from the year 1873, when the first 
permanent publie school kindergarten was es- 
tablished in St. Louis, Missouri. She describes 
the high standards set by the founders of the 
early kindergartens, founders such as Eliza- 
beth Peabody, Felix Adler, Emily Huntington, 
Alice Putnam, Pauline Agassiz Shaw, Susan 
Blow, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and, later, Patty 
Smith Hill. History is also given of the way 
in which many of the kindergartens which 
sprang up quite rapidly after the early ones, 
lost sight of some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples with which they had started out, and 
became more concerned with such mechanical 
devices as the extensive use of gifts and sym- 
bols. It is also pointed out how this me- 
chanical aspect of Froebel’s work, which is 
probably its least important side, was almost 
the only part to be taken over into the pri- 
mary grades. Here it became the nucleus of 
the “busy-work,” which is even today seen in 
some of our grades. 

The history of supervision of the youngest 
groups of school children is traced along with 
the history of the kindergarten. The author 
shows the significance of the modern trend of 
coordination of kindergarten and primary ac- 
tivities, in the interests of the education of the 
integrated child. “After a time, both kinder- 
garten and primary teachers began to realize 
that the early period of childhood makes cer- 


*Hahn, Julia Letheld. A Critical Evaluation of a 
Supervisory Program in Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 
New York: Columbia University Teachers’ College Con- 
P. 148. 


tributions to Education, No. 495, 1931. 
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tain demands for growth and that this growth 
is continuous. Real unification began when 
this realization was put into practice in the 
schools.” 

Part II deals with current educational theo- 
ries and resulting practice in early childhood 
education. Two contrasting points of view 
are indicated: the static and the dynamic, 
with a consideration of some of the school 
practices in kindergarten-primary education 
which grew out of the two viewpoints as well 
as current theories and practices in supervision 
which result from each of these. Among the 
basic assumptions upon which Dr. Hahn bases 
her program of reorganization of supervision 
are these: 


1. ‘That a supervisory program dealing with 
a reorganization of the work of kindergar- 
ten and primary grades over a period of 
years, especially a reorganization which aims 
to make a larger provision for the growth 
‘of teachers and children than has previously 
been made in the situation, is a particular 
problem which many supervisors in public 
schools must face, and which demands spe- 
cial consideration. 


2. ‘*That such a program of reorganization 
must concern itself with the stimulation of 
independent thinking, initiative, and coop- 
eration in teachers as well as in children.’’ 


Lastly, Dr. Hahn describes her six-year pro- 
gram of reorganizing the work of the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades of the San 
Francisco schools. Part of this section is de- 
seriptive, part of it gives the results of a 
questionnaire “to secure an evaluation of ma- 
jor items of a supervisory program by the 
teachers concerned.” This chapter is of special 
interest, for here is deseribed the actual steps 
taken by the author to unify and coordinate 
the activities of the hundreds of teachers con- 
cerned in early childhood education, beginning 
with the establishment of three “tryout cen- 
ters,” where experimental work was carried 
on, and leading to the development of curri- 
culum bulletins which have been lately pub- 
lished as the result of the cooperative efforts 
of the teachers, principals and supervisors 
with whom the author worked. 

The results of the questionnaire eliciting 
teachers’ attitudes toward supervision indicate 
that, instead of shunning supervisory aid, the 
391 teachers reported on seemed to want more 
of it. From this joint experiment in San 
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Franciseo, much can be learned of value to 
others who carry a similar supervisory respon- 
sibility. 


How Do Nursery School, Kindergarten, and 
First Grade Teaching Compare? A welcome 
study is the investigation which has just been 
completed by Dr. Grace Langdon*® at the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. The 
purpose of this study was to discover similar- 
ities and differences in teaching in nursery 
school, kindergarten and first grade. 

First a check list was prepared by analyz- 
ing 1,062 items, or teaching situations, which 
were seen in 152 hours of recorded observa- 
tion. This list was sent out in 3,249 copies 
of which 2,239 were returned. Of these lists, 
1,695 were returned from public schools, 146 
from private schools, 351 from training 
schools, and 67 from settlements and indepen- 
dent units contributing nursery school check- 
ings. Of these for the final results, 1,624 such 
checkings were used, made by persons actively 
engaged in teaching. The following instrue- 
tions were given with each check list: “A 
study is being made of teaching in nursery 
school, kindergarten and first grade. On the 
following pages you will find acts listed which 
are performed by teachers on these levels. 
There is probably no teacher who performs all 
of these acts .... The importance of these 
acts probably varies .... from age level to 
age level and from situation to situation. Will 
you check each numbered item listed to show 
two things: first, the relative frequency with 
which you perform the act in your situation, 
and second, the importance you attach to the 
act for the age level you represent. 

The results of the checkings of these 1,624 


SLangdon, Grace. Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation. 
Columbia University Teachers’ College, 1932. (To be 
published.) 
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teachers were then compared in order to 
what practices were used and what 

acts held important in the nursery school, 
dergarten and first grade. These results ¢ 
of great interest and will repay one for 
reading. They are far too numerous to 
here, but a few of them are perhaps 
significent. 

The nursery school teachers gave more { 
tention to the physical welfare of the eh 
dren in all details then either kindergarten | 
first grade. The nursery school teachers pg 
ticularly gave more emphasis to the exclusig 
of colds and to protection of the childm 
from exposure than either the kindergart 
or the first grade. 

In the nursery school more attention 
given to the free and incidental enjoyment ¢ 
musi¢ and art materials than in the kinderg 
ten or first grade. 

In the children’s social development 
major emphasis was placed on those acts 
rected toward the guidance of children 
learning independence in personal care, sell 
control, respect for property rights, and t 
beginnings of consideration for other peop 
In the kindergarten the emphasis was on inde 
pendence in thinking, respect for propert 
rights, taking turns, promptness, neatness an 
orderliness, and consideration. for others. f 
the first grade emphasis was on truthfulne 
and honesty, giving attention, promptness, 
derliness in the care of materials, and pe 
sonal appearance. 

None of the teachers spent as much time i 
parent education as might be desired, but 
nursery school teachers spent more than thi 
others. ; 

Not only does Dr. Langdon present the 
and many other thought-provoking facts, bu 
she discusses their implications and raise 
most challenging questions. 


“Good citizenship involves right adjustment on the part of the individual 


to his human environment.” 


(Home Training and Citizenship—Child Welfare, May, 1925) 
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